Editortal 


Among the many gates of the Temple of Jerusalem there was 
one called Beautiful. It is mentioned in the Acts (3:2) which 
relates the miracle wrought upon the lame man who was laid 
each day at that gate. It appears that this was the gate which led 
into the court of the women, and was named Beautiful because 
it was just that, over and above all the other gates. 

In a symbolic sense we may say that as there were these several 
gates of the Temple which led directly or otherwise to the Holy 
of Holies, so there are many portals through which the soul of 
man can find its way back to God. Certainly one of these en- 
trances to Divinity is through the gate of beauty and of art. It 
has been confirmed many times through many documents which 
have come from the Holy See that there is a true apostolate of 
beauty, which can show all men, through the media of the various 
fine arts, the right order of things which conquers the natural in 
man and guides him gently to the supernatural. 

As late as June, 1952, all ordinaries were exhorted to take care 
that candidates for the priesthood should be instructed in sacred 
art and its meaning. In His infinite wisdom God has given di- 
verse talents and temperaments to men. Not all of them can be 
persuaded to the pursuit of sanctity by the unadorned presenta- 
tion of the truths of speculative theology. But there is another 
gate through which some can be enticed into God’s temple, the 
Gate called Beautiful. History is witness to the many converts to 
the faith through the spell of the beauty of Christian art and 
Catholic liturgy. It is a matter of personal experience that our 
spiritual lives blossom more fully through intimacy with the 
beauty of the liturgy of the Mass, of the sacraments, and through 
an appreciation of the vast treasures of sacred art in every form. 
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These observations are prompted by the celebration of the 
fifth centenary of Blessed Angelico, O.P., familarly known to us 
as Fra Angelico. Fra Angelico gave expression to the sanctity of 
his life by his brush. He stands in the high ranks of immortal 
painters. Brother John spent most of his Dominican life in the 
Convent of Fiesole near Florence, laboring to give to others the 
fruits of his contemplation of the beauties of God. It was not his 
talent to express these mysteries in words, but he did possess a 
superb skill in painting the doctrines of the faith. The Convent 
of St. Mark at Florence is an enduring monument to his talent 
and to the perfection of his spirituality. In his paintings of Christ 
and His Blessed Mother we discover much more than the chiar- 
oscuro of pigments. He who has been taught to see with eyes of 
beauty finds in these works an epitome of the beauty and sanctity 
of a full Christian spiritual life. His portrayal of the angels done 
with consummate craftsmanship and holiness betrays the angelic 
qualities of his own inner life. 

There is a story that Pope Clement VIII found fault with the 
brethren of Fra Angelico that they did not press the cause of his 
canonization with sufficient enthusiasm. Truly there is need that 
his cult should be ratified in our days. A few months ago the 
Vicar of the Order, Father T. S. McDermott, O.P., urged 
that all should make use of the occasion of the present centenary 
to promote workshops of sacred art for clerics and laity, to the 
end that many artists may be inspired through the patronage of 
Blessed Angelico to help others to grasp the beauty of the spirit- 
ual life. Two such institutes already exist at Rome and Buenos 
Aires. Our faith can and should be wedded with the newborn 
arts. Artists in every field can help to stem the flood of paganism 
which threatens inundation, and can show all who seek Him the 
way to Him, through the Gate called Beautiful. 


JoHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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A Saint for Sinners 


Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. 


T. AUGUSTINE surpasses all the Fathers of the Church in 
his universality. His brilliant solutions to such a wide variety 
of difficult and often complicated problems of asceticism, mysti- 
cism, and Christian philosophy have made him for centuries the 
master of Christian thought. After fifteen centuries, he is still 
one of us—due chiefly, it would seem, to the fact that grace, which 
transformed his nature to such a high degree, in no way dimin- 
ished the man. And that man, more than any other, has exercised 
an irresistible influence upon souls who lacked the supernatural 
life and, perhaps, did not even appreciate its value. Might it not 
be because of the frailty of his humanity that he approaches so 
closely to ours, and because of the fact that sin has created an 
element of sorrow and struggle in his life? 

St. Augustine, then, is truly a saint for sinners, and this for 
many reasons. First of all, he possessed that keen sense of sin 
which characterizes all those saints who have been sinners. Sec- 
ondly, he had long experience of sin and human weakness, as is 
revealed to us in his Confessions. Thirdly, he displayed the hu- 
mility of the convert, disavowing his baneful past and calling 
sinners to repentance. Fourthly, he became—against the ration- 
alists and naturalists of all times—the eminent defender of sin. 
Finally, he clearly pointed out to the sinner his only true home 
when he said: ““Thou has made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our 
hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.” ! 


1 Conf., I, 1; PL, 32, 661. 
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‘THE SENSE OF SIN 


When one considers the multitude of sins and the facility with 
which men violate the divine law, one marvels at those words 
our Savior spoke on the Cross: “Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 


Not every one who sins, thanks be to God, is fully conscious 
of the evil he does. Yet, how unfortunate is the sinner who 
through sustained contact with unlawful pleasure loses the sense 
of sin, and thereby the sense of responsibility. ‘To possess the 
sense of sin is to have a moral sense. It is to maintain that there 
is a rule for human acts: that they may not be dictated by man’s 
whim, but must conform to that law which the Creator has en- 
graven in our hearts. As a matter of fact, sin presupposes not on- 
ly a natural order, but one expressly willed by God. Our dignity 
as creatures obliges us to respect this order. This obligation is 
moral and at the same time religious, because it is expressed to 
us in the form of a commandment by God. Thus the true notion 
of sin is to be found in its standard Christian definition: an of- 
fense against God. There is no greater offense than sin since it is 
a personal offense against the divine majesty. There is a true of- 
fense, therefore, whenever the law of God is transgressed. If the 
transgression is due to inadvertence or error, of course, there is 
no guilt. Responsibility and therefore culpability are contracted 
only for “human”’ acts, i.e., those in which there is knowledge 
and consent. 


All deliberate sin, even the most secret, is accompanied by a 
penalty. St. Thomas gives the following reason for the debt of 
punishment attached to sin: 


Whenever one thing rises up against another, it suffers some detriment 
therefrom. For we observe in natural things that when one contrary 
supervenes, the other acts with greater energy. . . . Wherefore we find 
that the natural inclination of man is to repress those who rise up against 
him. Now it is evident that all things contained in an order, are, in a 
manner, one, in relation to the principle of that order. Consequently, 
whatever rises up against an order, is put down by that order or by the 
principle thereof. And because sin is an inordinate act, it is evident that 
whoever sins, commits an offense against an order: wherefore he is put 
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down, in consequence, by that same order, which repression is punish- 
ment. 

Accordingly, man can be punished with a threefold punishment cor- 
responding to the three orders to which the human will is subject. In 
the first place a man’s nature is subjected to the order of his own reason; 
secondly, it is subjected to the order of another man who governs him 
either in spiritual or in temporal matters, as a member either of the state 
or of the household; thirdly, it is subjected to the universal order of the 
divine government. Now each of these orders is disturbed by sin, for the 
sinner acts against his reason, and against human and divine law. Where- 
fore he incurs a threefold punishment; one, inflicted by himself, viz., re- 
morse of conscience; another, inflicted by man; and a third, inflicted by 
God.” 


It must be owned there are some persons who are literally ob- 
sessed by the thought of sin and its consequences, and who live 
continually in fear and trembling. A certain fear is undoubtedly 
useful. Indeed, it is referred to in Holy Scripture as “the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” Frequently, however, fear remains sterile, 
whereas confidence is liberating and strengthening. Timid souls 
troubled by scruples confuse the obsession of sin, which is an 
evil, with the sense of sin, which is good. The obsession par- 
alyzes souls, but the sense of sin and pardon expands and dilates 
them. This sense of sin places man in his true position—a noble 
one—and gives him that trust which assures, enflames, and con- 
verts. It enables a man to recover possession of himself and, with 
it, a taste for divine things. 

Though some sinners may die unrepentant and unforgiven, it 
is true that God saves many despite their sins. The fate of the 
former, however, is none the less sad, and caused the holy Curé 
d’Ars to shed many tears, exclaiming: “Cursed by God! what a 
horrible misfortune! Do you realize? Cursed by God! Cursed by 
God who alone can bless! Cursed by God who is goodness itself! 
. . . Cursed eternally. . . . Cursed by God!” The penalty terri- 
fies us and rightly so, for it is the wages of sin. For the poor un- 
fortunate sinners whom the avenging arm of God is about to 
strike, the good Curé interposes: ‘““My God, I consent to suffer 
anything You will for the whole of my life . . . provided sinners 


2 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 87, a. 1. 
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are converted!” The sense of sin enlightened the life of this great 
converter of souls. ‘The sense of sin transformed the lives of those 
saints who were once sinners and it is perhaps because of this 
quality that we are attracted to them more particularly. We feel 
they are one with us. They offended God through presumption, 
weakness, habit. They bound themselves to sin by terrible chains, 
but a day came when their resistance to grace yielded, and their 
tyrannical habits gave way. From guilty sinners they became re- 
deemed and pardoned souls. The admirable words of Holy Scrip- 
ture found an echo in their lives: “I am not come to call the just 
but sinners,” * “God has not sent His Son into the world to judge 
the world, but that the world may be saved by Him.” * 


Through these souls, formerly sinful, we discover our own 
shortcomings and failures, and still more, our own evil tenden- 
cies together with a similar need for forgiveness. What should 
we do were we deprived of it? Fortunately we have the gospel, 
full of mercy and pardon: Mary Magdalen, bathing the feet of 
our Savior with her tears and perfumes; the Samaritan listening 
to the words of the Prophet; the woman taken in adultery; the 
prodigal son, the good thief, the fanatic Paul turning apostle 
and martyr. Then, too, there is that legion of strayed sinners: 
the Augustines, Angéle de Foligno, Margaret of Cortona, Mary 
the Egyptian, John of God, John Gaulbert, and Ignatius of 
Loyola. All these knew the misery of man without God, in divers 
degrees, but when purified, they proclaimed with their chief lead- 
er, the son of Monica, that it is never too late to throw oneself 
with one’s sins into the arms of God. “The infinite Bounty,” 
Dante says, ‘has arms so wide that they embrace all those who 
turn to Him.” 5 


St. Augustine, strong in his own personal experiences of sin 
and natural shortcomings, writes his Confessions to stir man from 
out the depths of his despair, and prevent his uttering: “It is 
impossible.’’ Now it is the sense of sin which helps us to realize 
our past along with the possibility and obligation of freeing our- 
selves from it through the supernatural help of God. If no other 
writer has taken this fact so much into account, it is doubtless 
because Augustine, more than any other, has revealed man’s em- 


3 Matt. 9:13. 4 John 3:17. 5 Dante, Purgatorio, III, 41. 
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inent dignity as man. History and experience prove that when- 
ever man loses the Christian realization of his dignity, he loses at 
the same time the Christian sense of sin. Man’s dignity and his 
sense of sin are closely bound. If it were possible for man to lose 
the realization of his personal dignity entirely, he would be in- 
capable of sin, for then he would have ceased to be a man. 


The history of the notion of sin, then, is the very history of 
human dignity and there is no worse fall or degradation than to 
lose the sense of sin. With it and to the same degree goes the pos- 
sibility of virtue and sanctity. All forms of contemporary materi- 
alism are recognizable by this sign, that they all tend towards 
the annihilation of the conviction of our eminent personal dig- 
nity. The sense of sin is an essential one to humanity and the 
starting-point of its grandeur. By it, man becomes conscious that 
he is a fallen god, as it were, who remembers heaven; that he was 
created for God alone and can only find rest in Him; and that 
the source of his perfection lies, not in himself, but in God. “He 
hath made sin for us: that we might be made the justice of God 
in Him.” ® 

The mystery of sin is both incomprehensible and real. “Sin,” 
writes St. Thomas, “‘has a twofold relation—to one thing directly, 
viz., to the sinner’s damnation;—to another, by reason of God’s 
mercy or providence, viz., that the sinner may be healed, in so 
far as God permits some to fall into sin, that by acknowledging 
their sin, they may be humbled and converted, as St. Augustine 
states (De nat. et grat. XXII).”* 


Sin avowed, confessed, regretted, expiated, is an evil from 
which man can draw the greatest good: the story of converts is 
there to prove it. Let us listen to this great lesson, for brethren 
already by nature, we are also brothers through sin. “Who can 
say: My heart is clean, I am pure from sin?” ® We are sinners, and 
forever remain capable of abasement and of grandeur. Let us 
therefore judge of our own lives by considering that of Augus- 
tine, and profit by his sins, for had he not committed them, he 
would never have experienced that cry of distress which touches 


6II Cor. 5:21. 
*St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia Hae, q. 79, a. 4. 
8 Prov. 20:9. 
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the heart of God, and which is prolonged in the Confessions as 
a poem of repentance and praise. They disclose the profoundest 
depths of a great heart as well as a perfectly rational and sublime 
doctrine. 


EXPERIENCE OF SIN 


St. Augustine was a great sinner. He led a long life of sin, and 
bore its consequences in his soul and body throughout his life. 
Through that personal experience, he was brought to a deep 
consciousness of the sense of sin and the nothingness of his past 
life. But this did not make him fear. “It is for the sake of your 
love that I think upon it.” ® His most personal work, the Con- 
fessions, or as Papini says, his “Epistle to God,” gives us a vivid 
picture of that past full of misery, and the consequential effects 
it had on his thought and conduct. From the very first page, the 
author expresses the mystery of his downfall: ‘““Thou art great, 
O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great is Thy power, and Thy 
wisdom immeasurable. And man would praise Thee though he 
is but a fragment of Thy creation. He bears about him his mor- 


tality as a witness of his sin and as testimony that Thou dost re- 
sist the proud. Yet this fragment of creation would praise Thee. 
It is Thou who dost arouse in him the desire to praise Thee; 
for Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
until they find rest in Thee.” 1° 


Every man has a conscience. But not every conscience is del- 
icate and upright. The consciousness a man has of his downfall 
may differ, not only by reason of the faults committed, but also 
because of his conscience itself according to whether it be en- 
lightened or erroneous. Augustine had an upright and tender 
conscience, capable of detecting evil itself, and the appearances 
of evil. This explains the acute sense of sin which characterized 
him in the remembrance of his past. We are even convinced he 
is exaggerating; that the repentance is out of proportion to the 
tault which in certain cases is really small. 


Born at Tagaste, November 13, 354, of a Christian mother and 
a pagan father, Augustine received a Christian education. His 


© Conf. XI, 1 £.; PL, $2. 10 Jbid., I, 1; PL, 32, 661. 
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mother was responsible for his being marked with the sign of 
the Cross and inscribed among the catechumens. Nothing was 
ever capable of effacing the first impressions of his childhood. 
Three main ideas possessed him: 

1. A providential God, whom he conceived as a being great 
enough to be able to hear and succor us while remaining invis- 
ible to our senses. To Him he prayed in order not to be pun- 
ished at school. 

2. A Savior, Christ, the hope of man. 

3. A future life with its sanctions. In the midst of his worst 
sins, the fear of chastisement tortured him with remorse. 

Describing the early years of his life, Augustine notes his grow- 
ing selfishness and his tears of revenge when his wishes were not 
obeyed. The charges against his childhood consist of thefts, un- 
truths, deceit, laziness, and acts of disobedience. ‘The enumera- 
tion of these peccadillos concluded by the words: “Such a small 
boy and already such a great sinner!” 

When sufficiently grown up he went to school at Madura. Now 
no longer under the vigilance of his parents, he did as he pleased. 
He shone among his comrades, and his masters saw in him a 
child of great hopes. A tender and proud soul, he experienced the 
ardor of the imagination, the desire for superiority and glory. 
He liked the Latin authors, particularly Virgil. He wept over 
the dying Didon, but looked with indifference upon his own soul 
dying to God. 

He was fourteen and no little saint. He sometimes escaped 
from study to go to the theater; he told lies, stole, cheated at 
play in order to win, and displayed frightful tempers when 
caught. He was a schoolboy like many others, but his conscience 
pronounced a grave verdict: ‘Is this then, my God, childhood?” ™ 

But that which strikes us most is the absence of all prayer or 
religious thought. At Tagaste, the child had often prayed; at 
Madura, he is entirely taken up by his studies, comrades, and 
the seeking after pleasure; he no longer looks towards heaven. 
“IT sinned then in seeking pleasure, sublimity, and truth, not in 
God, but in His creatures, myself and others. Thus I fell head- 
long into sorrow, confusion, and error.” ” 


11 Tbid., I, 19; PL, 32, 674. 12 Tbid., I, 20; PL, 32, 675. 
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Augustine spent his sixteenth year with his parents at ‘Tagaste. 
It was a year of idleness and sin. He appears to have lost all con- 
science. One event, however, aroused in him bitter remorse; the 
famous night-plunder of the pear tree. This theft of a few unripe 
pears carried out in the company of his turbulent friends appears 
to us as a mere boyish prank, but to Augustine it was a mystery 
of malice. He dwelt a long time upon this theft in order to con- 
sider its malice. He had stolen, not to reap some benefit, but for 
the mere pleasure of stealing. 

“Those pears were lovely but it was not them my miserable 
heart desired. For I had many better ones at home and plucked 
those only for the pleasure of stealing. For once I had picked 
them I threw them away, tasting only my own sin and savoring 
that with delight.” 4° “Behold my heart, O God, behold the heart 
upon which Thou hadst pity. Let this same heart now declare 
what it sought when sinning thus with no other motive than 
wrongdoing. It was shameful, yet I loved it; I loved to perish. I 
loved the evil for the purpose for which I did the evil. My soul 
was sullied and separated from Thy support; it rushed headlong 
to its loss seeking no profit from sinning but only to be wicked.” 

The remembrance of this incident will draw tears from our 
saint: “O my theft, the crime I committed at night during my 
sixteenth year!” © We see nothing in this larceny to have caused 
such a serious reproach; Augustine does his utmost to discover 
the motive. He sees a whole philosophy of human malice in the 
motive of his action. His analysis bears on the reversal of values, 
on the sin in itself, the creature preferred to the Creator: the 
folly arising from human perversity, immense and unutterable: 
“O rottenness, O monstrousness of life and abyss of death! How 
could I have taken pleasure in that which was forbidden, for the 
simple reason that it was forbidden?” 

“What do I not owe Thee, my God, for permitting my mem- 
ory to recall these disorders without danger for my soul? I shall 
love Thee, Lord, I shall thank Thee, I shall confess Thy holy 
name for having remitted so many sins and crimes. What do I 
not owe Thy grace and mercy for having melted my sins like ice? 


13 Ibid., II, 6; PL, 32, 680. 15 Ibid., II, 6; PL, 32, 680. 
1¢ Tbid., II, 4; PL, 32, 678. 16 Tbid. 
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What do I not owe Thee, too, for the evil from which Thou hast 
preserved me? For what evil could I not have committed, I who 
cherished sin for itself?” 7 

We come now to Augustine’s period of moral instability, when 
he was seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. He was living at Carthage, 
the North African center of study and pleasure. He fell in with 
bad companions, and became the gayest, the most brilliant, and 
the most sensual student in the university. He lived a disorderly 
life, experiencing all the storms and deceptions of love; its jeal- 
ousies, suspicions, and fears. At the beginning of this crisis he 
prayed, but with no sincere desire of being heard: “Give me 
charity and continence, but . . . not immediately.” 4* Then fol- 
lowed the catastrophe. However, even in his dissipation, he pre- 
served the remembrance of God and a certain degree of dignity. 
He was intimate with one woman only, to whom he remained 
faithful. She bore him a son, Adéodat, the fruit of his sin. One 
even notices a remorse which is to his credit and, from his nine- 
teenth year on, a desire to abandon what he terms, “the slough 
of the flesh.” It was the first step towards a more elevated mor- 
ality. 

The Hortensitus of Cicero inspired this new direction to his 
life. He read therein the following exhortation: “If a man pos- 
sesses a soul, such as philosophers declare, and if this soul be im- 
mortal and divine, it will raise itself more easily from earth to 
heaven in proportion as it stirs itself to love wisdom, to search 
for it, to grasp and embrace it courageously by repudiating its 
vices and passions.” This sentence awakened his enthusiasm and 
directed his genius toward the seeking after immortal wisdom. 
But where was it to be found? 

It was then that he heard about the Manicheans. Their motto, 
“the truth and nothing but the truth,” attracted him. To seek 
the truth is admirable, but to find it is sublime. But where was 
truth to be found? Could it be acquired if one denied morality 
and virtue? “No,” replied Cicero, and Augustine’s own experi- 
ence proved this. But his carnal love condemned that answer. 
How fortunate, then, to meet with a philosophy free from all 
restraint. The Manichean doctrine furnished him with such a 


it Ibid., 11; 7; PL, 82, 681. 18 Jbid., VIII, 7; PL, 32, 756. 
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teaching. Good and evil are considered as two opposite and un- 
yielding realities, representing the two empires of light and 
darkness. Our present world is an alloy of light and darkness | 
where sin is inevitable and passion a necessity. Augustine ac- | 
cepted this doctrine which reassured his self-love by justifying 
the inordinate use of his passions. He became a heretic. He was 
a miserable soul groping for God, but misled and leading his 
friends astray by the teaching of false theories. Proud without, 
superstitious within, he became a victim of his vanity every- 
where. Nevertheless, doubt was soon to creep into his mind and 
he began to wonder if the Manicheans were not mistaken con- 
cerning divine things. 

Augustine’s constant meetings with the Manicheans led his 
mind to adopt their materialistic philosophy. He was unable to 
conceive God as a spirit. But he soon felt the appalling empti- 
ness of that philosophy, “which destroys all and builds up noth- 
ing,” and whose “‘splendid theories” are nothing more than poor 
mental pabulum for his intellect. He saw the immorality of his 
guides in opposition to their affectation of virtue, and more es- 
pecially, the lack of knowledge in their leader. From vanity rath- 
er than from conviction, he remained faithful to their teaching, 
but in his heart of hearts, he no longer believed in this false 
doctrine. | 


THE CONVERSION 


From this time on the charm was broken, and every day saw 
him breaking away further from Mani. This intellectual revolt 
was simultaneous with his years of professorship at ‘Tagasta, 
Carthage, and Rome. When finally he decided to risk his fortune 
at Milan, God was awaiting him there. Three circumstances as- | 
sisted him: the example and tears of his mother, the preaching 
of St. Ambrose, and the reading of some Neo-Platonic books. 

St. Augustine dreamed of another life entirely given up to the 
search after truth, the sublime, and good works; a life in the com- 
pany of a few friends enamored with the same ideal; a simple, 
celibate life free from all ambition, honor, and pleasure. As yet 
it was but a dream: he was still a slave to his passions. Two wills, 
one sensual, the other spiritual, were at war with each other, and 
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their conflict rent his soul. Augustine himself thus relates the 
story of the struggle between these two wills: ‘““The world as in 
a dream urged me gently, and the thoughts whereby I aspired to 
Thee were like to the efforts made by those who wish to awaken 
but who, vanquished by the heaviness of sleep, sink once more 
into their drowsiness.” His intelligence sought the truth every- 
where, his conscience was stirred, enlightened, but his heart un- 
subdued. He resisted, saying: “Presently, presently, later on!” 
For, ‘‘the law of sin is the strength of habit which enchains and 
bears away the spirit with it against its will, and yet deservedly, 
because it had fallen willfully—for had he not submitted him- 
self, willing, to that law—into the habit.” 

The passages in which he relates the anguish of these interior 
conflicts are among the most tragic pages written by Augustine. 
He suffered and tormented himself; he could neither will nor 
escape from them. Then occurred the visits of Simplicianus and 
Ponticianus. They spoke to him of Antony the solitary hermit of 
Egypt, and of those great ascetics who followed his example. What 
so many simple men had accomplished, could not he also do? 
Then, in the midst of this great interior struggle, he said to him- 
self: “It must be done now, now.” “And already from resolution, 
I passed to action. I was suspended between doing and not doing; 
I did not relapse into my past life; but I remained on the thres- 
hold, and gave myself a chance to breathe. I made a fresh effort 
only to deviate a little farther. One step more and I would reach 
the mark and keep to it, but I was not there yet, I had not 
reached it, nor did I hold it; I hesitated to die the death and live 
the true life; and the deep-rooted evil in me was stronger than 
the better condition which I had not tried... . 1 was held back 
by the frivolous pleasures and foolish vanity, my former mistress- 
es, who shook, as it were, the garments of my flesh, murmuring: 
‘Do you cast us off?’ And, ‘From this moment shall we be no 
longer with you forever?’ And, ‘From this moment shall this or 
that not be lawful for you, now and for eternity?’ The strong 
force of habit repeated: ‘Do you think you will be able to live 
without them?’ But another voice was making itself heard, say- 
ing with gentle, encouraging irony: ‘Why trust in thyself, why 


19 Jbid., VIII, 5; PL, 32, 753. 
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remain helpless? Throw thyself confidently into the arms of God; 
fear nothing; He will not refuse thy caresses or let thee fall: sur- 
render thyself to Him in all security: He will receive and heal 
thee.” * 

“The day had come when he was to gaze upon his soul in its 
nothingness.” ** He could no longer escape. ‘“Thou, Lord, com- 
pelleth me to look upon Thee; and whilst not wishing to gaze 
upon myself I had hidden myself from myself, Thou wert lead- 
ing me face to face with myself, so that I might see my shame, 
my deformity, my stains, my earthiness, my ulcers. J] saw myself, 
I was horrified and knew not where to flee. And Thou urgest me 
in the secret of my soul, O my God, by a severe mercy, increas- 
ing the scourge of fear and shame, lest I should again succumb 
and fail to burst that slender thread which still remained, with 
the result that it should recover strength and bind me the fast- 
er.” = At last grace triumphed over his résistance. It was the 
tolle-lege scene in the garden. Augustine opened the Epistles of 
St. Paul and read this text: “Clothe thyself with the Lord Jesus 
and seek not to satisfy thy flesh and its covetousness.” ** “I did 
not wish to read further,” he assures us later, “I needed nothing 
more.” ‘‘Hardly had I finished those lines than my soul was dif- 
fused with a light which dissipated all the darkness of my in- 
certitude.” ** Augustine was then thirty-three. 

From that instant, the sinner renounced the world. He retired 
with his mother, his son Adéodat, and a few friends, to the re- 
treat of Cassiciacun, to prepare himself for baptism. During the 
night of Holy Saturday in the year 387 Augustine was baptized 
by Ambrose in the Cathedral of Milan. The dream of St. Mon- 
ica was fulfilled. ““The only reason I wished to remain some time 
on earth was to see thee a Christian before my death. God has 
granted this to me in a greater measure than I had asked.” * Let 
us listen to the outpourings with which the sinner exalts the 
joy of his conversion: 


O God, I am Thy servant. I am Thy servant, and the son of Thy 
handmaid. Thou hast broken my bonds; I shall offer Thee a sacrifice of 





20 Jbid., VIII, 11; PL, 32. 23 Rom. 13:14. 
21 Ibid., VIII, 7; PL, 32, 756. 24 Conf. VIII, 12; PL, 32, 761. 
22 Ibid., VIII, 11; PL, 32, 760. 5 Ibid., IX, 10; PL, 32, 773. 
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praise. Let my heart and tongue praise Thee; let my bones declare “Lord, 
who is like unto Thee?” Do ‘Thou answer me and say to my soul: “I 
am thy salvation.” Who am I, and what am I? What evil has there not 
been in my deeds, in my words, or if not in my words, in my will? But 
Thou, O Lord, art good and merciful, and Thy right hand hadst regard 
for the depth of my death and drew out the abyss of corruption from 
the bottom of my heart. By Thy gift I had come wholly not to will what 
I willed but to will what Thou willed. Where, then, was my free will 
hidden during those long years, and from what secret depths didst Thou 
not recall it suddenly, so that I might offer my heart to Thy sweet yoke 
and my shoulders to Thy light labor, O Christ Jesus, my Helper and my 
Redeemer? How sweet it was to be suddenly deprived of those vanities 
of my former life. What I had feared so much to lose, I now rejoiced to 
abandon. For Thou didst cast them forth from me, Thou true and su- 
preme Loveliness. Thou didst cast them forth and Thou Thyself didst 
enter in, who art sweeter than all pleasure, though not to flesh and 
blood, loftier than all honor, but not to them who are high in their own 
conceits. Now my mind was free from the biting cares of aspiring and 
getting, of wallowing amid and ministering to my lustful foulness; and 
to Thee did I as a child babble, my light, my riches, and my salvation.” 


THE HUMILITY OF THE CONVERT 


Three centuries before the famous saying of Léon Bloy, “There 
is but one sadness in the world: that we are not saints,’ Father 
James Lemercier wrote this simple line: “One must weep only 
for one’s sins.” 

The first sentiment experienced by all true converted sinners 
is that of regret for their faults and self-hatred. Tears of re- 
pentance and self-hatred arise principally from one’s love of God. 
After his baptism in extremis Littré, the author of a French dic- 
tionary, said in all sincerity and humility: ““Had I died four years 
ago, I should have died pleased with myself; now I am dying 
displeased!” (1881) Some time before that, he had said to a priest, 
one of his friends: ‘““Ah! I should prefer to have been none of 
those things I wished to be, and not to have committed a single 
sin in my life.” This is the language of the saints who measure 
their littleness with the eyes of faith and weep over their short- 


26 Ibid., IX, 1; PL, 32, 763. 
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comings with humility and compunction. Such a one was St. 
Augustine. 

From the moment of his conversion, Augustine acquired a true 
notion of his own weakness and remembered all his life that he 
had known and committed sin and had fallen into error. The 
remorse for his faults inflamed him against himself. He did not 
hesitate to confess his former baseness in the pulpit when he 
thought it might be useful to his audience. Humility is born in 
us spontaneously when God gives us to understand how weak we 
really are; that we are capable of nothing without His grace. It 
is truth that makes us humble. The whole philosophy of humil- 
ity is contained in the words of St. Paul: ““What hast thou that 
thou hast not received? And if thou hast received, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it.” ** ““Man has in himself 
nothing but sin and error,” says the Second Council of Orange.”* 

Augustine repentant realized his own abjection as creature and 
sinner. Listen to him addressing God: ““O Lord have pity on me, 
poor creature that I am! Behold, I do not hide my wounds. Thou 
art the Doctor, I am Thy sick creature: Behold my misery. Thou 
art full of mercy and I am so miserable.” *? To be humble is to 
recognize as true the misery of man without God: it is to be- 
lieve of himself man has nothing, is worth nothing, and can do 
nothing. Thus Augustine insisted on humility with extraordinary 
vehemence. With Holy Scripture he saw in pride the source of 
all sin, and he pursued this vice with relentlessness, in himself 
first, then in others, especially the heretics. He pitied these vain- 
glorious men who had not yet been crushed and humbled by 
God for the good of their souls.*° 

Humility is a mysterious virtue, which pagans have not under- 
stood. It was brought into the world by Christ. It is the path 
traced by the Word-made-flesh and taught us by word and 
example. Of all the ways leading to God “the first is humility, 
the second humility, the third humility. This does not mean 
there are no other ways, but that if humility does not precede, 
accompany, and follow all our undertakings, pride will snatch 
everything out of our hands. Demosthenes when questioned as 


271 Cor. 4:7. “9 Conf. X, 28; PL, 32, 795. 
28 Chap. 22. 30 Cf. Ibid., IV, 1; PL, 32, 693. 
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fio the rules of eloquence was wont to reply: “The first is the 
pronunciation, the second, the pronunciation, the third, the pro- 
Pnunciation.’ To all questions as to the manner of acquiring wis- 
'dom, there is only one answer: ‘Humility.’ ” * 


St. Augustine has a marked predilection for humility. That 
'which attracts him in the mystery of Christ is, as with St. Paul, 
Sthe exinanivit semetipsum, the humility of the Son of God. He 
‘links up this consideration with all his Christology. God became 

man to reconcile him with his God by His death, and to heal 
man’s pride by His humility. The famous Protestant critic Har- 
‘nack has brought into relief this Augustinian thesis of Christus 
shumilis, whose humiliations were necessary to conquer man’s 
j pride. “The image of humility in greatness,” he says, “is what 
ssubjugated Augustine; pride is sin, humility is the source and 
strength of all good.” ** Doubtless for Augustine, the Incarna- 
)tion is the greatest proof of God’s love for us but humility is the 
;great lesson which it gives. “Will you understand the greatness 
of God? Understand first the humility of God: learn to be hum- 
‘ble for your own sake, since for you and not for Himself did 
/Christ deign to humble Himself. Understand then Christ’s hu- 
mility. Learn to be humble. Do not be proud. Confess your in- 
‘firmity and remain patiently at the feet of your Master. If you 
s acquire His humility, you will be raised up with Him.” * 


th 


» Augustine had discovered and felt this at his conversion. Re- 
' membering his intellectual pride, he exclaimed: 


; Iwas not humble enough to understand Thy humble Jesus, O my God, 
| nor the lesson He was desirous of giving us by descending to such a de- 
| gree of lowliness. For Thy Word, the Eternal Truth, far above :the high- 
| er parts of Thy Creation, raiseth unto Himself them that are cast down. 
| He built for Himself here below a lowly habitation of our clay, that by 
) it He might bring down from themselves and bring up to Himself those 
/ who would be subdued, healing their swelling pride and nourishing their 
) love: so that their self-confidence might grow no further but rather di- 
) minish, seeing before their feet the deity made weak by sharing our 








31 Epist., CXVIII, 22; PL, 33, 446. 
82 Harnack, Lerhbuch der Dogmengeschichte, III, 122. 
33 Sermo CXVII, 17; PL, 38, 371. 
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flesh: to the end that weary at last they might cast themselves down 
upon His humanity and rise again in its rising.** 


Nothing is more touching than to witness the humility of this 
incomparable genius who all his life remained simple as a child,| 
He was humble in his writings, humble in the pulpit, humble in 
discussions with friend and foe. “Let those be angry who ignore 
the painstaking effort required in the discovery of truth and in 
the avoidance of error. Let them flare up who ignore the diff. 
culty involved in conquering the temptations of the flesh. . . 
Let those be angry who have never been misled by error similar 
to that which has deceived you! . .. I cannot be indignant with 
you; on the contrary I must bear with you as others bore with 
me, and treated me with patience when I erred.” * 

One feels that Augustine could not forget his past. Having 
lived for so many years in error left within him a sentiment of 
fear and diffidence. He feared the temptations of self-love and 
vanity to which he was exposed through his high position and 


the fame of his eloquence, knowledge, and virtue. In the midst} 


of all his success, the illustrious convert placed his whole joy in 
God through Christ. Sincere with himself as with truth, he was 
resigned to his frailty as a creature but with a resignation in 
which can be found no trace of pessimism. This Christian resig- 
nation resolved itself finally into an optimistic and confident 
appeal to God, who saves us through Christ. We must not be sur 
prised, then, that Augustine reverted again and again to the 
subject so dear to his heart: the sense of sin, and that he became | 
the great defender of sin, contributing thereby to the edification 
of the City of God. 


THE DEFENDER OF SIN 


The day following his return to the faith, in the autumn of | 
388, Augustine set sail for Carthage. His project was to live a 
common life with a few friends, in poverty, study, and medita- 
tion. 





34 Conf. VII, 18; PL, 32, 745. 
35 Contra Epist, Manichaei, cc. 2-3, nn. 2-3; PL, 42, 174. 
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This leisure time did not last long. In 391, the faithful of 
Hippo acclaimed him and requested Bishop Valerino to raise 
him to the priesthood. Ordained priest despite his protest, he 
was entrusted with the mission of preaching, although the Afri- 
can custom usually reserved this duty to a bishop. Five years 
later, in 396, Valerino died and Augustine succeeded him as 


bishop for thirty-five years. Bishop at a particularly critical peri- 


od of disunion and struggle between the Christians, Augustine 
combated numerous heresies, of which Donatism and Pelegian- 
ism were the bitterest and the most dangerous. 

Donatism. This heresy was already almost a century old when 
Augustine began his struggle against it. It had started with a 


; quarrel over the consecration of a bishop, which was declared in- 


valid by a society of rigorists and fanatics, because it had been 
performed by an unworthy minister. The Donatists concluded 


| that the Holy Spirit could not be transmitted by one who no 


longer possessed Him. With strict logic, the question of right 
was raised. Can a bishop invalidly elected, confer the sacraments 
validly? Their doctrine in its full development reposed upon the 


| negation of sin, not of sin in general but of sin within the 


church. To be the source of sanctity, the Church herself had to 
be holy; to administer the sacraments validly and thereby to 
give grace, the minister had to be in the state of grace. Based on 
a teaching containing very few complications, Donatism was 
calculated to attract simple minds. 

Already during his priesthood Augustine had been obliged to 
defend his parishioners against popular songs which both excited 
the hatred of Catholicism and spread the Donatist teachings. 
His Psalm abécédaire provided a popular refutation, explaining 
the origin, practices, and errors of that creed. The author recog- 
nizes that there has been, and that there still are, bad Christians 
in the Church, but he adds that this is not a sufficient reason for 
leaving the Church. 

The Church of this world is a society of saints mingled with 
sinners. The sacraments may be conferred by immaculate hands 
or by unworthy ministers, but they still remain the sacraments 
of the Church as long as they are administered inthe rite or- 
dained by the Church. The Church is holy by vocation, if not 
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always in practice. She is composed of good and wicked, and} 


will remain so until the end of the world, but she is none the 


less the body of Christ. St. Augustine thus describes that body} 


You know that our Lord Jesus Christ, who has suffered for us and who 
is risen, is the Head of the Church; that the Church is this body, and 
that the union of the members of this body, linked together by charity, 


produces health. Should anyone feel his charity growing cold within him} 
then he is a sick member, but He who has already exalted our Head is} 14° 


} was 


also powerful enough to heal the infirm members, provided that their 
wickedness has not separated them from the body, and that they remain 


attached to it whilst awaiting their cure. As long as union with the body} 
persists, we must never despair of health, but a member separated from} 


the body can no longer be either treated or healed. Christ being the 
Head of the Church and the Church His body, both head and body form 
Christ in His entirety. Our Head is risen and so is in heaven; He inter. 
cedes in our favor; exempt from sin and death, He obtains pardon for 
our sins so that we, too, by our resurrection on the last day and ow 
heavenly transformation in glory, may follow our Head. Where the Head 
is, there also must the members be; and already here below, we are His 


members. Let us not lose heart, then, since one day we shall follow ow 


Head! *6 


Pelagianism. This heresy, inspired by rationalism and pagan- 


ism, was popularized by the Breton monk, Pelagius, and_ his) 
disciple, Celestius, and logically coordinated into a body of doc) 
trine by Julian, bishop of Eclanum, about 420. Its fundamental? 
principle consists in the affirmation of the self-sufficiency of man's 
free-will. Man can do good and attain eternal life by his own} 
power without the help of divine grace. Free-will is the only im} 
portant grace given us by God. At most, the Pelagians admitted,} 


God helps us to make good use of our liberty, but even this aid 
is granted only in proportion to our merits. 


Original sin, too, was denied by the Pelagians. Man was never} 
raised to a supernatural order, not even Adam in Paradise. Thus} 
humanity never lost any supernatural gifts. Adam,.at the veryf 


most, left us a baneful influence but not a sin in the true sense 


of the word. Concupiscence in us is but a keenness of nature. This 





36 Sermo CXXXVII, 1; PL, 38, 754 
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negation of original sin and its traces was connected with a too 
optimistic conception of human nature. The Manicheans and 
other agnostics had declared that man is incapable of good; the 


' Pelagians proclaimed the self-sufficiency of human nature. 


St. Augustine was specially chosen by God to struggle against 


| Pelagianism. From his own experience he was profoundly con- 
} scious of human weakness and of the absolute necessity of divine 
' grace. The doctrine of the absolute freedom of grace, of course, 
} was not new with Augustine. Centuries before, the liturgical 


rites, especially the prayers recited at the administration of bap- 


yp tim, had proclaimed that our actions and good-will depend 
/ upon God through Jesus Christ. Nevetheless, thanks to Pelagius, 


this doctrine was formulated with so much precision and author- 
ity by our defender of sin that he has often been named the 
Doctor of Grace. 

To the rationalism, pride, and self-complacency of the Pela- 
gians, Augustine opposed the traditional doctrine of the Church 
concerning man. Since Adam’s sin, man has lived in a state of 
fallen nature through the privation of original justice. The Fall 
produced a lack of balance in man or an inclination to evil—an 
inclination sometimes exaggerated by Augustine. This fallen na- 
ture, nevertheless, is capable of receiving divine grace and of 
thus possessing through Christ’s help a greater tendency toward 


' good. For God came to reconcile us with Himself and to aid us 
in the struggle against our sins. 


“Without Me you can do nothing.” ** These words, according 


; to Augustine, mean that without grace man can do nothing for 


his deliverance from sin, nothing to obtain his salvation. If he 


» can do nothing without our Lord he can do much with Him. This 


is evident from the words: “I am the vine; you the branches; he 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit.” *8 

Our supernatural life brings into play the action of God and 
man, and it is difficult for us to understand the part of each 


| agent. The action of grace is sovereign and gratuitous, but does 


not exclude the assistance of our liberty. The exclusion of liberty 
would diminish the dignity of man and thereby destroy his re- 


sponsibility. We have only to consider what Augustine wrote 


— 


87 John 15:5. 38 Tbid. 
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upon the gift of perseverance to see how he safeguards the lib. 
erty of man and the necessity of personal effort. He who is 
helped, accomplishes something of himself too. The manner in 
which grace aids us, however, differs from all human help. “With 
oars, we arrive and without any difficulty; by means of the wind 
we arrive with greater facility. It is not the same with the help of 
Christ; it is not the same with the aid of the Holy Ghost. If they 
fail you, you can do nothing. And certainly without grace, you 
act badly.” *° God who has created us without us, will not sane 
tify us without us. Grace leaves an irreplaceable field of action to 


human liberty and personal effort, and the formula, “My grace 
sufficeth Thee,” is not an absolute truth. Beside grace, our will iat, 
must necessarily hold a place. Our sanctification must always be} 


the work of grace and of our free cooperation. Besides, no matter} ing 
' ther 


what part falls to man, his whole effort is above all the effect of 
divine succor anticipating and aiding. God causes our will to 
turn freely towards Him and all our power of action to exercise 
itself for His glory. ‘““When the Spirit of God acts and the spirit 
of man cooperates, then that which God has commanded will be 


accomplished. .. . Grace does not only remit sin but assures the} 


cooperation of man in the accomplishment of good works.” # 
God, through Christ, gives the grace, and it is through the action 


Augustine sums up his thought in the famous saying: “By crown: 
ing our merits, God is merely crowning His own gifts.’’ # 


man to work as if all depended on himself, at the same time 
counting on God as if all depended upon Him. 

By defending sin, Augustine proclaimed the necessity of grace 
and the supernatural destiny of man. Man is drawn towards God 





39 Sermo CLVI, xi, 12: PL, 38, 356. 
40 Enarr. in psalm., LXXVII, 8, 10; PL, 36, 986. 
41 Sermo CLXX, 10; PL, 38, 932. 
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by the vocation of his nature. He was created in friendship with 
Him, but the pride of man broke that union with God. His sin- 


iful and evil tendencies rendered the work of the redemption 


through Christ necessary. He will therefore recognize in all 
humility that the new life infused into his soul by the Savior is 
the exchange of his misery for the divine splendor. He will in- 
deed be transfigured and rendered divine; for Augustine did not 
hesitate to speak to his disciples of divinization and deification, 


and willingly repeated the words of the Psalmist: ‘Il have said: 


ye are gods.” # 
The initiative of divinization, or conversion of man to God, 


} comes from God. From Him also springs that perseverance which 
includes the remission of sins committed after baptism. We are 
' sinners. Hence. in order to be able to conquer the old man fight- 
ing within us and against us, we need a confirmation of grace; 
/therein lies the necessity for vigilance and prayer. Gratry often 


admired the map of the world standing on his worktable, and 
he imagined prayer to be like a lever capable of uplifting the 
world. To Augustine, grace is that lever raising the sins of the 


| world. 


By defending this doctrine against Pelagius, not as a learned 


/ man airing his science but as mystic who lives it with all his soul, 
| Augustine gave it a predominant place, hitherto unknown,. and 
' raised it to the rank of those truths which a Christian can admit 


without any danger of error or illusion. This Augustinian doc- 
trine of the absolute gratuity of grace is a revelation of man’s sin 
and God’s mercy and hence is a very consoling one for us sinners. 
If we can do nothing without God for our salvation, if we are 
not even capable of a good desire, with God we can do much. 


The Confessions expresses this theory perfectly. St. Augustine 
formulates the evangelical doctrine of humility and grace with 
definite precision. Whilst pausing at the beautiful prayer which 
contains and summarizes these thoughts, let us remember above 
all the confident and optimistic appeal: “All my hope is in Thine 
immense mercy alone,” and the famous text: ‘Lord, give me 
strength to do what Thou does command, and then command 
what Thou dost wish.” To will whatever God wishes and to 


42 Ps, 81:6. 
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abandon oneself totally to His will, is one of the best disposi- 
tions for the soul to obtain God’s graces, and a disposition which 
will assure the soul’s perfect tranquillity: “We live in greater 
security if we give all to God. We must not trust partly in God 
and partly in ourselves.” * 


‘THE HOMELAND OF THE SOUL 


On leaving his life of sin, Augustine turned all his affections 
towards God alone, for the thought of God had never left him. 
As a child he had known and loved God: as a youth, he had 
abandoned Him. With the Manicheans, he had sought Him in 


vain. In the New Academy, at last, he found His traces onegj 
more, thanks to the elevated spiritualism which he discovered inf 
Plotinus. At one time he asked his friends: “Do we love any oth 


er thing but the beautiful? But what is beauty? What is that 


charm which attracts and attaches us to those things that wep 


love? If they had neither fitness nor beauty, how would the 
draw us?” # And he gave himself up passionately to the seeking 
after beauty. But his mind, he tells us, was at that time subjec 


to many uncertainties, doubts, trials, and disillusions. ‘‘What? 
torments did my heart suffer in giving birth to such thoughts} 


But though I knew it not, you were listening. And when I sought 


Thee in silence and so earnestly, the despondency of my mind 
was like a mighty voice reaching to Thy mercy. Thou knewest,) 


my God, what I was suffering, and no man knew it.” ® 


Terrible sufferings for a man of a temperament extraordinarily} 
rich in gifts of all sorts, who in search of the truth, seeks it inf 
error, and in sin! ‘“To sin,” he says, “is to seek happiness indeed,{ 
but where it is not. It is to take pleasure in vain fiction, splendid 
fancies. . . . O Truth! Truth, how much and how profoundly} 
did my soul sigh for Thee.” # Truth and happiness, these two 
purposes of our spiritual activity were the two poles between} 


which the thought and action of Augustine lay. His work con- 





483 De dono perseverantiae, chap. 6; PL, 45, 999. 
= Conf., TV, 13; PL, 32, 701. 

= ible. Vii, 73 Pb; 32,739: 

46 Tbid., III, 6, 10; PL, 32, 691. 
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tinually reverts to these two aims. What then is happiness, the 
author of the Confessions asks himself? And he exclaims: “Joy 
in truth.” # That joy in truth, can the world give it? No. The 
true life of happiness comes from God, and is in God. “Thou 
has made us for Thee, and our hearts are ever restless until they 
find rest in Thee, Lord.” 

Man is created so little for himself that all the movements of 
his soul, when they do not deviate, go from the interior to the 
exterior and lead him towards a final goal which is none other 
than God. What the intelligence seeks in the search after truth is 
God. Augustine remained insensible to that call for twelve years, 
seeking the truth in the present and the created, the false and 
fleeting. But finally he understood the imperfections, the empti- 
ness, and short duration of all earthly things, and freed himself 
from all ill-regulated attachment to them. 

His conversion, far from repressing his desire for happiness in 
truth, rather fostered it. ““What dost thou wish to know,” he 
asks himself in the Soliloquies. ““God and the soul—that is my 
only care.” “And nothing more?” “No, absolutely nothing. ‘That 
I may know myself and know Thee. That I may know Thy light, 
Thy goodness, Thy power, Thy beauty! That I may know my 
darkness, my wickedness, my failings, my deformity; so that Thou 
mayest enlighten me, and make me a sharer in all the riches of 
Thy divinity!” #* This enthusiastic, theocentric, and anthropo- 
centric thought of Augustine’s should be noted. For him, that 
knowledge does not stop at knowledge for itself, but tends to 
culminate in charity. That is what we observe in his admirable 
prayer to God at the beginning of the Soliloquies: 


O God, Creator of the universe, permit me first of all that I may fit- 
tingly pray to Thee; next, that I may so act that I may be worthy to be 
heard by Thee; and lastly, that Thou mayest set me free. 

O God, from whom to turn away is to fall, to whom to turn is to rise 
anew, in whom to dwell is to find strong support; O God, from whom 
to depart is to die, to whom to return is to be restored to life, in whom 
to dwell is to live; O God, whom to forsake is to die, whom to obey is 
to love, whom to see is to possess; O God, to whom faith drives us, hope 





! Toid., X, 23; PL, 32; 798. 
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draws us, charity unites us; O God, by whom we triumph over the en- 
emy, it is to Thee I address my prayer. 

Harken to me, harken to me in that way of Thine well known to only 
a select few. . . . Heal me and open my eyes that I may know Thy will. 
Banish from me my senselessness that I may acknowledge Thee. Make 
known to me where I should turn that I may see Thee. I trust I shall 


do all Thou hast commanded me. . . . I realize that it is to Thee I must 
return. .. . Teach me then to seek Thee, my Father; preserve me from 
error. . . . May nothing check my advance to Thee. Command, I beg 


Thee, while I move and bear this my body, that I may practice temper- 
ance, courage,\ justice, and prudence. Make me love and understand 
Thy wisdom fully. May I be worthy of Thy dwelling in me. May I truly 
live in Thy kingdom of happiness. Amen. Amen.*® 


St. Augustine loved God alone, passionately, as strongly as | 


man can love on this earth. Whether he is praying, studying, 
preaching, or writing; whether he is discussing with his friends 
of refuting his adversaries, always and everywhere it is the love 
of God he considers. That love is his delight. 


Late have I loved Thee, O Beauty so old and yet so new. And behold, 
Thou were within, and I without, and there I sought Thee, and in my 
deformity fell upon those lovely forms which Thou hast made. Thou 
wert with me, but I was not with Thee. I was kept from Thee by those 
things, yet had they not had their being in Thee they would have had 
no being. Thou didst call, and cry aloud, and break open my deafness. 
Thou didst blaze forth, and shine, and dispel my blindness. Thou didst 
breathe fragrance upon me, and I drew in my breath, and pant for Thee. 
I tasted Thee and now I hunger and thirst for Thee. Thou didst touch 
me, and I burned for thy peace.*? 


How must one learn to love? By loving. “Give Thyself to me, 
O my God; surrender Thyself to me; I love Thee. If my love be 
too weak, strengthen it. I cannot measure how much is lacking 
in me for my love to be sufficient, so that my life should run to 
Thy embrace and never be turned away until it lose itself in the 
secret of Thy face. All I know is that I am ill at ease when Thou 





49 Tbid., I, i, 1-6; PL, 32, 869. 
50 Conf., X, 27; PL, 32, 795. 
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art not with me—I do not mean by me but in me; and that all 

that vain wealth which is not God is merely anguish.” ** 
Augustine asks himself what he loves in loving God? 


It is not physical beauty nor perishable grace, nor yet the glow of light, 
that light so dear to my eyes; neither is it the sweet melody of hymns 
with their varied tones, nor the pleasant odor of flowers, perfumes, and 
aromatic spices, nor manna, nor honey, nor the limbs that carnal love 
embraces. No, it is not that I love when I love my God. And yet there 
is a light, a voice, a fragrance, a food, an embrace that I do love when 
I love my God—the light, the voice, the perfume, the embrace of the 
soul, the voice, when that light shineth upon my soul which no place 
can contain and where resoundeth what time stealeth not away. I breathe 
that fragrance which no wind scattereth. I partake of food which is not 
lessened by eating, and I lie in an embrace that satiety rendeth not 
asunder. This I love when I love my God.™ 


St. Augustine has known sin and confessed it. No other saint, 
perhaps, has deplored the fact as he has done. The sense of sin 
enlightens his whole life, and nobody has interpreted it better 
in his writings. He is a master in the science of sin. His life and 
works considered under this aspect bring him very close to us. 
Through his intimate confidences, he has reached millions of 
souls, so exactly has he depicted their inward sentiments. He 
has drawn a picture of confidence so vividly and so irresistibly 
that what he himself has lived, has been lived over again during 
the fifteen hundred years that have succeeded. 

Down to our own day, the interior piety of Catholicism and 
its means of expression have been essentially Augustinian. Our 
souls are penetrated with his sentiments: we feel as he felt, and 
re-echo his thought. He is the architect of Western Catholicity. 





51 Tbid., XIII, 8; PL, 32, 848. 
52 Ibid., X, 6; PL, 32, 782. 








The Key and the Sword 


Athanasius Van Noenen, O.P. 


ATHER GERALD VANN, O.P., wrote somewhere that man 
F and women are like two halves of the same apple. This is a 
rather striking way of expressing the relationship of man and 
woman. Woman is the counterpart and therefore the complement 
of man. God willed it so in the beginning, when He said: “‘It is 
not good for man to be alone: let us make him a help like unto 
himself.” + 

When we keep in mind that grace is built on the law of nature, 
and that, moreover, the union of husband and wife in marriage 
is a type and figure of the union between Christ and His bride, 
the Church, we should not be too surprised to find that not on- 
ly in the matrimonial state but also in the religious state men 
and women complement each other. Their relationship can be 
expressed in two symbols: the key and the sword. The sisters hold 
the key, the priests wield the sword. 

In the bonds of the marriage, women, as St. Paul points out, 
owe obedience to their husbands, as the Church does to Christ; ? 
in the bonds of religious life in the Church, women are to keep 
silence; they should take their place, submissively, as learners.* 
In what sense, then, do the sisters have the powers of the keys? 
In the home as well as in the family of the Church the woman 
according to her nature is meant not to be a lawgiver, but a 
love-giver. In the home she gives love as bride, wife, and mother; 





1 Gen. 2:18. 2Cf. Eph. 5:24. 3 Cf. I Tim. 2:11. 
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in the Church she gives love as virgin, bride, and moth- 
er. The woman is the key of love; she is not given the power of 
jurisdiction, she cannot bind and loose, but through the power 
of her heart she can admit souls to the hidden treasures of “the 
deep things of God’”’* in the kingdom of love. She absolves and 
liberates the world from its sins, not by juridical judgment, but 
in the silence of her suffering and in the fire of her devotion; by 
her sisterly and motherly care for Christ’s sick in hospitals and 
in the homes of the poor, and by opening the hearts of Christ’s 
little ones to enshrine in them the treasures of the truths that 
make them free. 

In the Church woman holds the keys, while man carries the 
sword; he directs God's children by dividing, with the sword of 
the spirit, good from-evil and right from wrong; he defends God’s 
children by protecting them with the sword of truth against the 
powers of darkness; he leads them to victory by wielding the 
sword of the Word in a battle that will last until the end of time. 


The symbolism of the key and the sword as an expression of the 
mission of man and woman in the Church reaches its lasting sig- 
nificance in the second and third decades of the glorious myster- 
ies of the Rosary. Christ ascending into heaven carries as King 
and High Priest the wounds of battle which glow eternally on 
His glorified body; Mary, Virgin, Bride, and Mother assumed 
into heaven, holds as mediatrix of all grace the keys of the king- 
dom. 

The light of triumph that shines on us mortals in the Church 
Militant, is hardly discernible outside its portals. Protestantism 
is a house of lost memories, since the Mother who treasured up 
all sayings, and reflected on them in her heart 5 is little remem- 
bered here; nor has it any need for the priest, since no heirloom 
of tradition requires defense by his spiritual sword, where the 
Mother and the treasures of her heart are either lost or forgotten. 


MAN AND WOMAN 


A woman holds the key to the lovely hidden treasures of the 
house; the man defends them with the sword. The woman in her 


———— 


*I Cor. 2:20. 





5 Cf. Luke 2:48-51. 
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love holds the key to “the unsearchable riches of Christ’; to man 
is bestowed this privilege of making known what is hidden in 
the heart of Christ. Martha held the key of the material treas- 
ures of her house; at the feet of Christ and later at the foot of 
the Cross with the Mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene gathered 
spiritual treasures to store them in her heart-—treasures which 
the Apostles were to carry into the world to men of good will. 


It was a man who pierced the heart of Christ; it is foremost for | 


women to contemplate “His opened heart, the Sanctuary of di- 
vine treasure’; her love is the sanctuary light that is never ex- 
tinguished; for her the Sacred Heart is “a resting place’’; it is the 


task of the apostle to call sinners to this “refuge of salvation” 


(Preface of the Sacred Heart). 


Mary, who kept all things in her heart, is the key to the Sacred 
Heart of her Son; as the opening to His love, Mary comes before 
Jesus, as the joyful mysteries of motherhood come before the sor- 
rowful and glorious mysteries of Christ’s manful deed of heroism. 
In this connection it is interesting to observe that in the history 
of the Dominican Order, whose spiritual life is emphatically 
based on the principle that contemplation comes before action, 
the sisters came first, the friars afterwards. The sisters were the 
key to the great contemplative action of St. Dominic’s Order. 


Prouille, the first convent of Dominican nuns, was the key—with / 


it St. Dominic opened his campaign of truth and love. 


A religious order is a family. We should expect, then, to find 


in any religious family what is fundamental in every family. In 
marriage, husband and wife are meant to complement one an- 
other. The wife is the helpmate. As such she is expected to be 


interested in her husband’s work and problems. Léon Bloy has | 





expressed this most beautifully in his Letters to His Fiancée: “lf 


feel in the depth of my soul, I need you to accomplish great f 


things.”” We do not know how much is due in the spiritual for- 


mation of the great men of history and their accomplishments to 


the inspiration and encouragement which they received from } 
their wives. Unforgettable in this respect are the last words of the } 
dying Emperor Henry I to his wife Mathilde: “Have thanks that f 


thou hast soothed my anger, have thanks that on every occasion 





6 Cf. Eph. 3:9. 
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thou gavest me useful counsel; that often times thou hast re- 
called me from unfairness to fairness and hast encouraged me 
unceasingly to be merciful to the oppressed. .. .” 

In the unfolding of the religious life within the Church of 
God women always stood beside men inspiring them with their 
fervor and devotion. Not only did men leave the world to walk 
in the footsteps of the Master; women as well walked with Him, 
sat at His feet, or “ministered unto him’? with the means they had. 
Women were the first witnesses of the Resurrection—the keys to 
the great news for which the ages had waited.® St. Luke and St. 
Paul have immortalized the names of women who helped them 
and the other Apostles in establishing the Church of God.® 


When we think of the great religious families within the 
Church, we find that nearly all of them prosper in two branches; 
the one for men, the other for women. Right at the beginning 
of the religious life, after the Church had emerged from the cata- 
combs and the blood of the arenas into which many women had 
descended with the martyrs, we see Antony and Pachomius wel- 
coming women into their first monastic establishments, which 
later under Basil’s system became well regulated religious com- 
munities. When St. Jerome returned from Rome towards the end 
of the fourth century in order to translate the Sacred Scriptures 
into Latin, he took with him two saintly women, Paula and Eus- 
tochium, who were to help him in his great undertaking. Only 
for their intelligent aid, he confesses, he would have found it 
most difficult to bring his work to completion. Turning our eyes 
westward we observe St. Bridget of Ireland establishing under 
St. Patrick’s spiritual direction a religious community for women 
whose influence was extraordinary. Later St. Bridget of Sweden 
founded the Order of St. Savior, which was principally meant 
for women. But anticipating difficulties in securing priests for 
the spiritual needs of her daughters, she also accepted men into 
the monasteries of her Order. This was not an innovation, for St. 
Gilbert had made similar provisions for his Order in England. 
Moreover, the so called “double monasteries” for man and wom- 





7 Luke 8:3. 
SLuke 24:1-10; Mark 16:1-10. 
® Acts 9:36; 16:14; 17:34; Rom. 16:1-13; I Cor. 9:5; II Tim. 1:5. 
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an were known since the days of Pepin and Charlemagne after 
the reform of St. Chrodegang. The Rule of St. Augustine, which 
later was chosen by many religious orders, was drawn up by the 
saint of Hippo first for women who lived a religious life under 
the direction of his sister.!° Women as well as men followed the | 
ideals of St. Benedict, who was aided by his sister, Scholastica, as | 
St. Basil was assisted by his sister, Macrina. 

Centuries later, when St. Bernard rose as leader in the return 
to the primitive Benedictine ideal, women, attracted by that 
saint of the Cross and divine compassion, grouped themselves in 
ever growing numbers under the rule of Citeaux. St. Clara and 
her sisters are like flowers in the garden that St. Francis planted. 
In her own words she is “the little plant of the blessed Father 
Francis.” The sisters in the family of St. Dominic were always | 
linked to their brothers by an intimate bond of affectionate to- [ 
getherness. Thus it had been from the beginning; the holy f 
Patriarch’s first love went to the sisters. Although burdened with | 
the gigantic problem of defeating a movement that, like Com- 
munism today, threatened the survival of Christian civilization | 
in the thirteenth century, he was not too busy to keep the needs 
of his sisters in mind and to carry, as a token of his fatherly care | 
and love, wooden spoons for each one of them across Europe. St. 
Dominic regarded the sisters as an essential part of his work; they | 
were to support through prayer and penance the apostolate of [ 
their brethren. 








oR ner enone 





THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY 


History proved that St. Dominic was right, when he placed the § 
spiritual life of the Order into the hands and hearts of the sisters. [ 
When after the Reformation and the French Revolution the Or- f 
der was almost extinct, Clara Moes, a stigmatic from Luxem- | 
bourg, offered herself at God’s bidding for the restoration of the f 
Order. Through her life of prayer, penance, and suffering she / 
became the key to the surprising success of Pére- Jandel andf 
Pére Lacordaire in their endeavor to re-establish the Order in the 
spirit of the first days of fervor. 





10 St. Dominic and His Work, by Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., (B. Herder Book > 
Co., trans. by Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P., St. Louis: 1945), p. 236. 
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When Martin Luther dared to desecrate the God-designed and 
God-sanctioned two-in-oneness of religious men and women in 
the bond of perfection by calling a former Cistercian nun his 
wife, he tore the unity of the Christian world-family apart. It was 
then again the great heart of a woman, St. Teresa, who in col- 
laboration with St. John of the Cross set to work in order to 
build the “interior castle” against the expanding forces of acti- 
vism and superficiality. She was what two hundred years before 
the heart of another great woman had been—the centripetal 
power holding together a disintegrating world. Catherine of 
Siena had gone to Avignon, “not with the sword,” as Johannes 
Jorgensen significantly points out," but meekly to recall the 
Holy Father of Christians to the center of Christianity. 

Although the sons of St. Ignatius in view of their active life 
as front-soldiers of the Church Militant did not think it feasi- 
ble to accept women into their institute, they nevertheless wield- 
ed a great influence on the lives of religious women as spiritual 
directors and confessors, profiting at the same time in a holy ex- 
change from the silent influence of their inward force. 


From the earliest beginnings down to the most recent religious 
societies founded for the foreign or home missions, men work 
together with women in the attainment of the fullness of charity. 


When the world had grown cold and sterile in spirit, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, gifted with a fine sense of humor and practical com- 
mon sense, cultivated the souls of St. Jane de Chantal and her 
sisters of the Visitation in the way of divine love. St. Vincent de 
Paul entrusted to Louise de Marillac what must have been dear- 
est to his heart, the establishment of the Sisters of Charity who, 
unlike the humanitarians and socialists of today, did not look 
for “the paradise of God,” but for “the God of paradise.” 

“IT need you to accomplish great things!” In the quest for “the 
God of paradise’ women have always been longing and praying 
like Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, or St. Jane de Chantal for the 
sword of spiritual direction; and priests have found in the hearts 
of their spiritual children the key of inspiration to deeper in- 
wardness. The Holy Spirit of Christ had prepared and moved the 


St. Catherine of Sieng, by Johannes Jorgensen, (Longmans, Green: New 
York, 1946), p. 228. 
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Blessed Virgin to speak the fiat; when she had spoken it, she be- 
gan to live and labor for the accomplishment of Christ’s vocation. 
This has been the familiar pattern of souls called to the religious 
life throughout the history of the Church. 


St. Benedict had directed St. Scholastica in the letter of mon- 
astic asceticism. Scholastica, at their last meeting before death 
separated them, brought to light through the key of her insistent 
affection, depths of tenderness in her brother’s heart which would 
otherwise have remained unknown to the world forever. The 
revelations of that last meeting, miraculously prolonged through 
St. Scholastica’s prayer, were the fruit of a lifelong spiritual 
intercourse between the two saints: “See, where mercy and faith- 
fulness meet in one, how justice and peace are united in one em- 
brace!” #2 


The loveliness of a similar scene is related in the life of St. 
Francis and St. Clara. St. Clara, who was the spiritual flower of 
St. Francis, unlocked his heart on the occasion of a meal in Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. There ‘St. Francis began to talk of God so 
lovingly, with such depth, so wonderfully, that the divine full- 
ness of love descended upon him, and all were enraptured in 
God.” ® 


The religious life is a Divina Commedia, where many a Dante 
was drawn to a Beatrice and accompanied by her from star to 
star onwards and upwards to the heights of holiness. In this sense 
we must understand the words that Blessed Jordan of Saxony 
wrote to Blessed Diana in his last letter of “holy friendship and 
successful spiritual direction: Thy progress and thy joyfulness 
are a sweet nourishment to my heart... . In the depths of our 
hearts burns our love for each other in the Lord, and by it we 
speak to each other continually in acts of love that neither tongue 
can speak nor word convey.” 

At the beginning of the next century another Friar Preacher, 
Blessed Henry Suso, the father of many spiritual children, wrote 
to a nun whom he had led to a higher spiritual life: “I am calling 
on the birds of heaven and the swans who float on the ocean of 





12 Ps. 84:11. 
13 Fioretti, chap. XV. 
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light to praise God for the grace He has bestowed on you, and 
through you on me.” * 

When the Dominican friars tried to unburden themselves 
from the task of giving spiritual assistance to the sisters, who were 
growing and multiplying everywhere, so that too many friars had 
to be withdrawn from the apostolate in the world, Pope Gregory 
IX wrote to the Master General: “It is not right for them to do 
away with past arrangements that had their origin in the zeal for 
perfect charity; moreover it is greatly to be feared that if the 
accustomed assistance of the brethren be taken away from the 
... community... the fruit of their labor will vanish and they 
will fail to make progress in the future.” * It was then that with- 
in the Order the theologia mentis flowered into the theologia 
cordis. The sisters were the key to the love of God in the Order 
of the knowledge of God; they turned the great masters of the 
Order into mystics. It was in the convents that Master Eckhard’s 
knowledge was deepened, that Suso’s sensibility was refined, that 
Tauler was stirred to holy deeds. 

St. Francis de Sales who was the spiritual director and teacher 
of Blessed Marie de I’Incarnation admitted that he received more 
than he gave. He was sorry later that he had not inquired more 
deepely into the secret of that saintly soul: “She would gladly 
have shared all her soul with me, but the unbounded respect I 
bore her prevented me from inquiring further.” 

The Treatise on the Love of God, the masterpiece of his life 
which he wrote later, would probably never have come to light, 
if providence had not placed St. Jane de Chantal in his path and 
brought her to him for spiritual guidance; for it is the story of 
his own soul and the souls of St. Jane de Chantal and her sisters 
of the Visitation Order. 

In a similar way we may say that St. Catherine of Siena in her 
Dialogue gave the key to the treasures of the Summa theologiae 
of St. Thomas. With the sword of the mind the Angelic Doctor 
distinguishes and creates order; in Catherine’s heart this order 
reaches its splendor. We cannot read St. Catherine’s Dialogue 





14 Henry Suso, by S.M.C. (Blackfriars: Oxford, 1947), p. 138. 


15 Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan, by Norbert Georges, O.P., (The Rosary 
Press, Somerset: Ohio, 1933) p. 47. 


16 The Spirit of Love, by C. F. Kelley (Harper: New York), p. 13. 
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without thinking of St. Thomas's Summa, just as, in the words 
of E. Allison Peers, we cannot read the works of St. Teresa with- 
out thinking all the while of St. John of the Cross.7 Father Phil- 
ipon, O.P.,!8 remarks that St. John of the Cross after hearing the 
spiritual secrets of a Carmelite nun was so deeply impressed that 
he added a sublime verse on the divine beauty to his Spiritual 
Canticle. He also points out that the celebrated Dominican theol- 
ogian, Bafiez, who was a faithful supporter of St. Teresa, owed to 
his conversations with her “some of those lofty conceptions which 
made him so great a contemplative theologian.” 


THE MuTuAL HELP OF PRIESTS AND SISTERS 


Well known are the work and suffering of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross for the reform of the Carmelites; less known 
is the role that a simple Dominican nun played in the establish- 
ment of the great seminary of St. Sulpice and thereby indirectly 
in the spiritual formation of many of the clergy, secular and re- 
ligious, in the old as well as in the new world.’® This nun was 
Mother Agnes of Langeac. Convinced that the only hope for re- 
forming the laity consisted in a reformed clergy, she had inces- 
santly offered her prayer for this purpose. One day, when the 
spiritual desolation of her country pressed with such vehemence 
on her heart that she wanted to die, she heard within her soul 
the Lord saying: “I have need of thee yet to help a soul which is 
destined to promote My glory.’”’ Mother Agnes did not know then 
that Pére Olier, the future founder of St. Sulpice, was that soul. 
Only after three years of unceasing prayer and mortification she 
met Pére Olier and learned from him that on the very day on 
which God had asked her to pray for the unknown soul, he be- 
held her saying to him: “I weep for thee!’’ These tears of un- 
knowing had watered the soil that brought an abundance of fruit. 


Whenever zealous priests devoted themselves to the work of 





17 Mother of Carmel, by E. Allison Peers, (Morehouse-Gorham: New York, 
1946) p. 208. 


18 Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, by M. M. Philipon, O.P. (The Newman 
Bookshop: Westminster, Maryland, 1947) p. 152. 

19 Revival of priestly life in the Seventeenth Century in France, by H. L. Sid- 
ney Lear, (Revingtons: London, 1877). 
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directing and molding souls in the life of the spirit, a great deep- 
ening of spiritual fervor came to pass; whenever priests neglect- 
ed this duty for fear of not being able to cope with the external 
activities of the Church, the love of God in their own souls as 
well as in the souls of God’s chosen ones suffered, and thereby 
the very work of the apostolate, for only the fire of divine love 
from within can stir one to sacrifice and zeal. 


The strength of a priest lies in prayer and faith; his soul needs 
recollection, light, and love. Without the interior life he will 
never be a useful minister of souls, but will exhaust himself in 
scattering his strength in mere surface activities. A priest needs 
“the mighty power of a humble heart which leans on God.’ It 
is not enough for a priest to be a light-bearer in name only; he 
must be a light-bearer in reality; for this he needs the ardor of 
joy and love; he needs affection, the supernaturalized disposition 
and impulse which sway his mind and heart. 

To help the priest acquire these qualities ‘““we have the silent 
immolation of a multitude of lives; the purest, the most cruci- 
fied, who dwell in cloisters’’—and, indeed, in every convent. In 
this light we must value the life of the Little Flower who wrote: 
‘How great is our vocation! It is for Carmel to preserve the salt 
of the earth. We offer our prayers and sacrifices for the apostles 
of the Lord; whilst they labor by work and example to win the 
souls of our brethren, we must be their apostles.” 





In this connection we must also understand St. Teresa’s co- 
religious in the Order of Carmel, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity. 
She writes to a priest in words ‘that remind us of the great hearts 
of the past: ““The good God brought our souls together in order 
that we might help each other. . . . Did He not say: ‘a brother 
that is helped by his brother is like a strong city?’ ... I pray for 
you that God may seize upon all the powers of your soul, that 
He may cause you to partake of His whole mystery, that every- 
thing in you may be divine and stamped with His seal, so that 
you may be another Christ. working for the Father’s glory. You 
pray for me, too, I hope?.. .” 

Everywhere Eve stands beside Adam! For Eve is the gift of 
God to Adam, as the Holy Ghost is the gift of love between the 
Father and the Son.. When Eve was created from Adam’s side, 
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Adam woke up and gazed at her—“Adam in all his height and 
strength and power and she graceful and soft and kind and help- 
less, needing his might as he needed her tenderness.” 7° Man, in 
the natural life as well as in the supernatural life is, the head, 
the shield, the castle, the wall, the sword; woman is the heart, 
the key to the heart of God, the quiet light ‘that shall not be put 
out in the night.” 74 


In the dark night of Calvary the dying Christ gave John to 
His Mother to be the sword of her protection: “Behold, thy son!” 
He gave His Mother to John to be to him the key to the secrets 
of His Heart: “Behold, Thy Mother!” In the dark days after 
Christ’s ascension Mary was under the protection of John. But 
at Pentecost the fire of the Holy Ghost descended upon her as 
well as upon the apostles. Mary was the key to the heart of love 
in God—the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. This is symbolic for all 
times in the life of the Church. Although the priest holds the 
sword of direction, the sister keeps the keys of love, the super- 
abundance of divine bounteousness. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


How can a sister in her every day life as a nurse, a teacher or 
a missionary, be a key of grace to immortal souls? 


Perfection in charity is the purpose of the religious life. As St. 
Thomas writes: “The spiritual life consists, principally, in char- 
ity. For he that is without charity is spiritually nought.” 7? The 
beginning and end, then, of all the activities of a religious in 
schools, in hospitals, in social work, or on the missions is charity. 
If love is no longer the moving force of the apostolate, the latter 
loses its significance as a means of perfection, and, therefore, as 
an activity performed by religious; as a matter of fact, an apos- 
tolate that is not motivated by charity, cannot be regarded any 
more as an apostolate. When, therefore, St. Thomas writes that 
“care for the salvation of others must always be esteemed an act 





20The Greatest Book Ever Written, by Fulton Oursler, (Doubleday, Garden 
City, New York, 1951) p. 4. 


21 Prov. 31:18. 


22 The Religious State, by St. Thomas Aquinas, chap. 1, edited by Fr. Procter, 
O.P. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland: 1950). 
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of perfection,” he adds immediately the condition and the reason: 
‘since it pertains to the love both of God and of one’s neighbor.” *8 


It rests in a special manner upon the sisters within a religious 
family to keep the fires of love aglow in the whole order, as the 
heart of a woman is the sanctuary where love is preserved; this 
is of particular importance, when the order is devoted to the 
active life. 

The members of an active order must always keep in mind 
that the fundamental purpose of their existence is not the active 
work, as for instance, teaching or nursing, but teaching and nurs- 
ing are the means whereby they attain to perfection in the love 
of God and neighbor. The sister does not nurse the sick simply 
for the sake of serving suffering mankind, but for the sake of 
loving God more intensely by serving His creatures whom He 
loved so much that He died for them. It is the love of God that 
makes her love God’s sick. Similarly, the teaching sister does not 
give herself to study for the love of learning; she studies for the 
sake of learning how to love better. Otherwise she would never 
rise beyond the level of a mere professional, surrendering her 
heart and mind to sterile intellectualism, as a nurse who nurses 


for the love of nursing would lapse into soulless humanitari- 
anism. 


It is much easier for the nursing sister than for the teaching 
sister to cultivate love in her heart; for she is constantly kept in 
contact with souls in need of love; she can see for herself what 
modern materialistic medicine is apt to do to men; she will real- 
ize that she must be “the valiant woman” who defends helpless 
and distracted souls against its barbarism. She will recognize her- 
self as mother and sister to everyone, as she walks through the 
corridors of the hospital from ward to ward, from room to room, 
from bed to bed. Consoling, giving human sympathy, she lifts 
the clouds of grayness from the sick-room by the sun-rays of a 
grace-transfigured smile that comes from her heart. Consecrated 
to God, she cannot help being, like the Blessed Mother, a com- 
forter of the afflicted. She bears Christ, the Healer of souls and 
bodies, to the sick and the lame and the poor and the lost and 
the lonely. Wading together with them as a sorrowful mother, 


*3 [bid., p. 140. 
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through the depths of desolation, she becomes the health of the 
sick and, as such, a mighty force against the brutality that threat- 
ens the helpless, wherever the totalitarianism of science tries to 
take over. 

The nurse holds the key of sympathy, the teacher holds the 
key to truth. Truth enthralls only when it is enlivened by love. 
As a teacher, a sister must have the love of a mother; her heart 
ought to embrace all and exclude none. Children need love; and 
the most lovable are the ones that are most in need of love, for 
they are the most abandoned and the most neglected. If the 
sister does not take them lovingly into her heart, the devil may 
come and take possession of those for whom Christ had died, for 
whom the Mother of Sorrows had wept. 

As a nurse carries Christ the Savior to the sick, so the reli- 
gious teacher brings Christ the Teacher to souls athirst for 
truth. She is again, like Mary, a gate of heaven, directing the 
first surprises of the little ones towards the Source of all surprises. 

We wonder why, in South America and in some European 
countries, the Church has so little vigor, and influences the lives 
of the people only in a rather superficial manner. To a great ex- 
tent this is due to the fact that in those countries there are too 
few sisters to fill the ears of the young with the love of God. The 
deepest impressions are made on a person in his early youth. If 
secularist ideas enter the young minds first, they will be influ- 
enced by them for the rest of their lives. If a sister mothers the 
young ones in their formative years, she will open up to them, 
as only a woman can, the ideals of Christian living. The great- 
ness of the saints will be in the lives of many of them like the 
golden background on the holy ikons of the Greeks. The vigor- 
ous Catholicism that the people of Europe learned to admire in 
a great number of American soldiers during and after the war, 
is above all the result of the training they received in our paro- 
chial schools, where in the spirit of true cooperation priests and 
sisters give of themselves according to their endowment as men 
and women dedicated to God. 

The source of love is the tabernacle. The sister needs the sword 
of priestly direction, inside and outside the confessional, to lead 
her to the tabernacle, and to break for her at the altar the Bread 
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of Life with the sword of sacrifice. She, on her part, will through 
her earnestness “reveal” to her spiritual director, ‘“‘or recall to 
him, the way that leads to the heights.” 

The love of Christ in the Eucharist naturally begets material 
tenderness in the most tender members of Christ’s mystical body. 
A soul, united to Christ in the Eucharist, will offer up all her 
crosses and trials—the daily tediousness of teaching and the wear- 
iness of watching suffering, for the love of Christ. As Spouse of 
Christ she will be happy to be a host to be consumed, as a priest 
is a victim to be slain. 








The Formation of Religious 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


HE ADDRESS of Father Larraona, C.M.F., to the Interna- 
7 tional Congress of Mothers General, held in Rome in 1952, 
was a source of encouragement and inspiration to religious all 
over the world, and it deserves the widest possible distribution." 
The Congress itself was another indication of the profound inter- 
est of the Holy See in the life and works of religious men and 
women. 

The Spirit of God ever watches over the Church but it seems 
that in the present generation the breathing of the Holy Spirit is 
more manifest than it has been for many generations. Under the 
guidance of an alert and sensitive Pontiff, the Church is moving 
more and more toward prudent and needed adaptations that will 
bring her in closer contact with the souls of men. This is as it 
should be, for the Church is not an inert and static institution 
nor a purely speculative code of dogmas, but a vital and ever- 
growing mystical body which will evolve through the centuries 
until she reaches her fullness in growth. 

Religious would be mistaken in thinking that the growth and 
adaptations of the Church are to be found only in that part of 
the mystical body which is called the state of perfection. If that 
were the case, it would be no growth at all, but a development 


1 This address was printed in Review for Religious in November, 1954. The 
Acts of the International Congress of Mothers General may be obtained from 
the Society of St. Paul, 2187 Victory Blvd., Staten Island, New York. Although 
the various conferences are printed in the original foreign languages, there are 
summaries of each conference in English. 
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that would be detrimental to the unity of the mystical body as a 
whole. However, recent legislation and directives from the Holy 
See have shown that changes and modifications have been or are 
being effected in the various parts of the mystical body—in the 
government of the Church, the administration of the sacraments, 
the liturgical functions such as the Divine Office and the Mass, 
and so forth. This does not mean, of course, that the Church is 
becoming a different church, but that many outmoded or super- 
fluous elements are being cut away and adaptations are being 
made to modern needs. For the Church was instituted for the sal- 
vation of souls and if she is to lead men to the one flock of Christ 
she must be able to attract them to the fold. 


Since it is probable that many religious in the United States 
will not have access to the Acts of the International Congress of 
Mothers General, we shall present a summary of those points 
which are especially pertinent to American religious. This is not 
done with any intention of forcing the hands of superiors or of 
arousing inordinate eagerness in subjects, but simply to make 
known the sentiments and desires of the Holy See in these mat- 
ters. Consequently, the following statements comprise a more or 
less factual report of the outstanding addresses delivered at the 
Congress. 


In his opening address at the Congress, Father Larraona point- 
ed out that the movement to adapt and revitalize religious life 
throughout the world received its greatest impetus at the Con- 
gress held during the Holy Year in 1950.2 The movement may 
be described as an attempt to keep pace with the times. This does 
not necessarily mean reform, for most communities do not need 
reform, but what is good in one country, one generation, or one 
set of circumstances, is not necessarily good for another genera- 
tion in another set of circumstances. 


Father Larraona hastened to assure the Mothers General that 
it is not the intention of the Congregation of Religious to inter- 
fere; it will make suggestions, but will not force any religious 
institute to accept them. This is evident from the manner in 
which Father Larraona worded his comments in his closing ad- 


“See the article, “Religious Life and Modern Needs,” in Review for Religious, 
July, 1954. : 
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dress when he spoke of the changes in religious garb, the modifi- 
cation of directories and custom books, and the formation of 
your religious. ‘““The important question,” he said, “is not so 
much what the founders did during their lifetime, but what they 
would do, if they were here today, confronted with our prob- 
lems... . Trying to apply the founder’s ideal and spirit to the 
needs of the day does not mean abandoning his ideals; it is a 
completion of his work, a more perfect realization of his aim.” 


It is not at all unusual for young religious in our day, after 
a brief experience with religious life, to arrive at a state of anxi- 
ety and internal conflict when they compare the manner of life 
in their religious institute with the ideals with which they en- 
tered the institute. This is not a rare phenomenon nor is it re- 
stricted to modern religious, for St. Teresa of Avila passed through 
a similar crisis as a young nun. The solution to the conflict will 
require effort on the part of the superior and the subject. The 
superior will find it necessary to recall frequently that the pri- 
mary function of a religious superior is the spiritual formation 
and development of the subjects; the subject will do well to try 
to understand that the religious life and observances of an insti- 
tute in this age will not be an exact facsimile of the life of that 
institute in past centuries, in spite of the biographies of the found- 
ers and exaggerated vocational literature.* In this connection the [ 
gifted Father Lombardi, S.J., offered some profound comments 
on the role of obedience and the demands of the apostolate: 


Obedience gives perfect security. Whatever you are commanded to do, 
do it without anxiety. . . . Only God can demand obedience—your vow 
was made to Him—but the authority of God is incarnate in your superi- 
ors and the superior is a human being. They who command should com- 
mand according to the will of God. They must use the talents of their 
subjects as God would wish them to be used. The responsibility of the 
superior is tremendous. The subject should obey and be at peace; the 
superior must render an account to God for the things that he has com- 


3 The writers of vocational literature for the various religious institutes would 
do well to keep in mind that it is misleading to emphasize certain primitive ob- 
servances of the institute which are no longer maintained. The young man or 
woman entering religious life will have lofty ideals and almost heroic generosity, 
and it is a disillusion for young people to find that while they were prepared to 
give much, a great deal less is actually demanded of them. 
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manded. If, for example, a superior assigns a subject to teach, in spite 
of her incapacity, this will not weigh on the conscience of the subject, 
but on the conscience of the superior. It is necessary to think well on 
this point, for it is a very serious matter. 

Hence, it is necessary to know the qualities and talents of the sub- 
jects, their natural and supernatural gifts, and especially their souls. We 
should not be too much concerned about financial losses, but we should 
be very much concerned about the loss of a vocation or the possible loss 
of a soul. Natural gifts and talents are numerous, even when the sub- 
ject seems to have few, and a wise Mother will be constantly observing 
which talents can be developed in her daughters and made useful for 
the community. Women have many natural gifts for good, but they 
must be utilized for the interior life and the apostolate. 

It may be objected that if every sister is to do only that which she 
does well or that which she likes to do, there is no longer any room left 
for sacrifice. Although it is true that we have offered ourselves to God 
in sacrifice, we have also promised to give Him all that we have. The re- 
ligious should cultivate the spirit of complete giving to God and the 
superior should make it possible for her to give all. Generally, work 
should be distributed according to the capacity of each one. But if any 
superior discovers that any work is harmful to the spiritual life of an 
individual sister, she has an absolute obligation not to entrust such a 
work to that sister. 


Father Larraona made the following comment at the conclu- 
sion of Father Lombardi’s conference: ‘““Superiors should have a 
salutary fear of wasting any of the human or natural gifts and 
talents of their subjects. When St. Ignatius was asked what qual- 
ities he wanted to see in the members of his Society, he answered, 
‘All of them.’ It should be the aim of any true superior to work 
constantly toward the development of every quality of which a 
subject gives proof.” 

This does not mean that superiors are to coddle their subjects 
or treat them like spoiled children, but it does mean that a con- 
scientious superior will always strive to select the person who has 
the talents and qualifications which a given office or duty requires, 
and that even in the selection or appointment of worthy candi- 
dates, she will think first of the spiritual welfare of the individual 
religious. The ideal is to have the best-qualified person fill a given 
position, but if the superior must choose between the perfect and 
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efficient performance of a task and the spiritual welfare of the 
particular sister, she must always choose the spiritual welfare of 
the sister. Better to have a work done in a less perfect manner 
than to let a religious suffer harm to her spiritual life. 


Both Father Larraona and Father Lombardi do well to call to 
the attention of superiors the serious obligation in justice to look 
to the abilities of subjects before making assignments and of util- 
izing to the utmost the talents of individual religious. It is erron- 
eous to think that a more capable religious may be passed over 
while another less capable receives an assignment. The individual 
who is set aside may receive much by way of merit and suffering, 
but the superior must answer to God for deliberately granting 
offices and assignments to those who are less capable. Whatever 
be the motives—personal favoritism, political intrigue, or “‘seni- 
ority rights’””—such a practice is harmful to the religious institute 
and a detriment to the apostolate. ; . 

The last address delivered before the general assembly of the 
Congress was an examination of conscience concerning religious 
life, by Father Bergh, S.J. The following is a summary of the 
points which he brought to the attention of the Mothers Gener- 


al and they are deserving of careful perusal by all religious 
superiors: 


We are assembled here to find out what God is asking of us today. 
The leading word in the following considerations is charity. Charity is 
the end and aim of the religious life and it must be its witness more and 
more in a world where there is so little love. 

Traditional doctrine shows us that the religious life offers the surest 
path to the perfection of the love of God and neighbor and the most 
effective remedy against the threefold concupiscence. The supernatural 
aspect of the religious community as such provides the union of all un- 
der grace and a greater vitality to the religious state in the mystical body. 

Atheistic materialism must be countered by the authentic testimony 
of fervent charity for God and neighbor. The practice of the evangelical 
counsels is especially urgent in a world where wretched poverty exists 
side by side with enormous wealth, where the perversion of morals is 
everywhere evident, and authority is disregarded or profaned by tyranny. 


In the formation of religious and the assignation of duties, contempo- 
rary religious life ought to take special cognizance of the physical and 
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psychic dispositions of individual religious. There is a need for solid 
formation. 

But has the love of God made progress in religious life in proportion 
to the graces received in the last half century? Consider some of these 
great blessings: frequent or daily Communion, the liturgical movement, 
the renewal of biblical studies, the doctrine on the mystical body, the 
spiritual childhood as taught by St. Thérése of Lisieux. Consider the great 
works for the missions, devotion to the Sacred Heart, the retreat move- 
ment, and the renewed devotion to Mary during the Marian year. 

Has there been progress in the life of prayer? Are religious communi- 
ties growing in unity and family spirit? Is there excessive activity? Is 
there unwarranted criticism? Do superiors drive their subjects as if they 
were machines? Is the exercise of authority wholly supernatural and 
motherly? Is there too great a concession to modern comforts and con- 
veniences? Do religious communities do anything by way of charity for 
the poor? * Are there simplicity of life, interior abnegation, reparation, 
and bodily penances? Do religious realize that the cross which is worn 
with most religious habits should be impressed more and more on their 
hearts and members? Is there an understanding of certain moral crises 
or states of depression, and are proper steps taken to cure or forestall 
them by physical and psychological treatment? 

To make sure that familiarity with God in prayer and in work is given 
first place, the following points should be kept in mind: The spiritual 
formation of novices and young religious should be marked by serenity 
and based on grace and love. While it is important to insist upon obe- 
dience to the written law of the constitutions and customary, this should 
not be done so brusquely that the exterior rules absorb and paralyze the 
movement of the soul to God. Whatever will promote solid piety is rec- 
ommended—a supervised liberty in the choice of subjects of prayer, an 
organization of the works of the apostolate that will absolutely guaran- 
tee time for prayer, development of the knowledge of Scripture, progress 
in the liturgical spirit, and a deeper penetration of the mystery of the 
Eucharist and the mediation of Mary. 

Proper measures should be taken against the frenzy of activism by a 
serious organization of retreats, sufficient rest, recreation, and vacations. 


+In many instances American religious communities would have to seek out the 
poor in order to help them. However, there is a class of deserving poor who could 
and should be assisted by American religious institutes, namely, the cloistered nuns. 
In the United States there are cloisters in which the nuns are barely able to sup- 
port themselves, while in Europe there are cloistered nuns who are actually dying 
of malnutrition. Would it not be a splendid work of charity if religious institutes 


of men and women would adopt the policy of assisting the cloisters in a financial 
way? 
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There should be a solid spiritual direction and the greatest care should 
be taken in the selection of superiors and mistresses of novices. True fam- 
ily spirit should be cultivated in religious communities, and to this end 
there must be a high standard of admission to postulants and a severe 
selection before profession. Superiors should strive to cultivate an atmos- 
phere of joy, kindliness, courtesy, frankness, and discretion. An attempt 
should be made to treat each religious according to her individual needs. 


In speaking to the Congress about the conditions of religious 
life in English-speaking countries, Mother Magdalen, O.S.U., ob- 
served that there has been a general loss of the sense of true 
values. People no longer know how to be content with little, and 
as a result the notion of poverty is an entirely new notion for 
those entering religion and it must be made a special point of 
training. The religious must learn to practice poverty because 
they choose to practice it; they must want to be poor and at least 
detached in the midst of the goods of this world. Moreover, mis- 
sionary religious must develop universal charity, regardless of 
race or Class, and in some countries this also requires special train- 
ing. “Although class prejudice is fast disappearing, at least in 
most places, race prejudice lingers longer and may take a con- 
siderable time to eradicate.” 

As to obedience, Mother Magdalen pointed out: “Independ- 
ence is dear to women in English-speaking countries and religious 
obedience is not always easily understood. It is not made easier 
by the fact that homes where children are taught to obey are 
rare nowadays. In the training of young sisters the principle up- 
on which religious obedience rests must be clearly explained, 
and when it is grasped, occasions for the practice of it must be 
provided from time to time. They must learn to be generous in 
the giving up of their own will and their own opinion when that 
sacrifice is called for, and superiors.must not be afraid to ask 
for it.” 

In the special meeting held for English-speaking religious, 
Father Heston, C.S.C., stressed the need for the revision of cus- 
tomaries or directories, the modification still to be made in some 
religious habits, and greater mutual understanding among reli- 
gious institutes doing the same type of work, to avoid competi- 
tion and needless duplication of effort. 
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Throughout the Congress great emphasis was placed on the 
responsibility of superiors, especially major superiors. If adapta- 
tions and a revival of spirit are necessary in our day, it is not 
possible for the subjects themselves to change the pattern of reli- 
gious life or introduce new elements into the observance and 
apostolate of an institute. Authority is vested in the superiors, 
and it is their responsibility before God to seek the sanctification 
of their subjects and the promotion of the works of the apostolate 
to which the institute is officially dedicated. This is not to be done 
in any arbitrary fashion but in accordance with the constitutions 
and the spirit of the founder. If there are blatant discrepancies 
between the law and the observance, if a religious community has 
bartered its internal spirit and regular observance for the activism 
of the apostolate, or if the religious live under a perpetual dis- 
pensation from some substantial element of the constitutions, it 
is ultimately the fault of the superiors. Therefore, it is with good 
reason that the majority of the speakers at the Congress insisted 
on the need for holiness and regular observance in the superiors 
themselves. ‘The religious life of most communities will be a re- 
flection of the religious life of the superior. 


Human societies will always be defective, but the surest way 
to protect religious institutes against laxity and general decline 
is to have superiors who are imbued with the love of God, zeal 
for religious observance, and a profound understanding of the 
spirit of the institute and its founder. Human elements will en- 
ter in, but the superior must live by the principle that God is to 
be served rather than man. As to-the subjects, it may be a difficult 
task to break with custom, but good religious will welcome whole- 
heartedly whatever will make the pursuit of sanctity more easy 
and the extension of God’s kingdom more certain. 


The words of the Holy Father ought to serve as an impetus to 
prompt obedience to the desires of the Holy See. Addressing the 
Mothers General in a special audience, he said in part: 


“Just a year ago We dealt in detail with various matters con- 
cerning the orders and congregations of teaching religious and 
the adaptations called for today. Much of what We said applies 
to other religious also. And now the experience of the past year 
leads Us to draw your attention to it anew and ask you to follow 
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Our directives with courage when it seems to you and to your 
Sisters that the time has come to do so... . 

“For your part, this is what We counsel: make sure that noth- 
ing in your customs, your manner of life, or your ascetical prac- 
tices raises a barrier or causes loss of vocations. We have in mind 
certain usages which were, no doubt, suited to the times and sur- 
roundings in which they were instituted but are out of place to- 
day, so that even a good girl with courage would find them an 
obstacle to her vocation. Last year We gave examples of these. 
To return for a moment to the question of dress: the religious 
habit should always be expressive of consecration to Christ; that 
is expected and desired by all. For the rest, let it be seemly and 
in keeping with hygiene. We have remarked with satisfaction 
during the past year the practical steps taken by some congrega- 
tions in this matter. To sum up, then: in all that is not essential, f 
make the adaptations called for by reason and well-ordered J 
charity. 

“And now, dearest daughters, We pass on to exhort you urgent- f 
ly on two points. First, motherly affection in the guidance of your f 
sisters. Psychologists say, and it is probably true, that when inf 
authority it is harder for women than for men to find the exact f 
balance between severity and kindness. This makes it all the more | 
necessary to cultivate your motherly feelings. Remember that for f 
your sisters, as for yourselves, religious life demands a great sac- f 
rifice. They have given up their families, the joys of married life 
and a home of their own. It is a sacrifice of great worth and im- | 
portance for the apostolate of the Church, but it is none the less § 
a sacrifice, and those possessed of greatness of soul and delicacy of | 
sentiment feel it the most keenly. Christ said: ‘He who putteth 
his hand to the plough and looketh back is not fit for the king- F 
dom of God,’ and His words are fully applicable here; but as far 
as possible the Order must take the place of the family, and you, | 
as Superiors General, should be the first to breathe into the com- | 
mon life of your Sisters the warmth of family love. You must. f 
therefore, be motherly in your outward manner, in your speech 
and in your writings, even if it demands self-mastery. Be so es- | 
pecially in your inmost thoughts and judgments, and as far as 
possible in your feelings. Ask Mary, the Mother of Jesus and our 
Mother, every day, to teach you to be motherly. 
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“Secondly, the training of your Sisters for the tasks that await 
them. Be broad-minded and liberal here, and admit of no stingi- 
ness. Whether it be for teaching, the care of the sick, the study 
of art, or anything else, the sister should be able to say to herself: 
‘My Superior is giving me a training that will put me on an 
equality with my secular colleagues.’ Give them also the oppor- 
tunity and the means to keep their professional knowledge up to 
date. Of this, too, We spoke last year. We repeat it, to emphasize 
the importance for your Sisters’ peace of soul and for their 
work. ... 

“Tell your sisters that We love them cordially, that their sor- 
rows are Our sorrows and their joys Our joys; that We wish them 
above all the twofold strength of courage and patience in the 
work of their own perfection and in the apostolate entrusted to 
them by their divine Master and Spouse.” 











Autobtography of St. Gemma 


(Continued from June issue) 


St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin 


During this time my family was making triduums and novenas 
and having others make them for my cure. But they obtained 


nothing. I myself remained indifferent. The words of Jesus had 
strengthened but not converted me. 
One day a lady who often came to visit me brought me a book 


to read (the life of Venerable Gabriel). I took it almost disdain-F 
fully and put it under the pillow. The lady begged me to recom-f 
mend myself to St. Gabriel but I thought little of it. My family, 
however, began to say three Paters, Aves, and Glorias in his honor} 


every day. 


One day I was alone. It was a little after noon. I was attackedf 


by a strong temptation and I said within myself that I was tired 
of all this and that staying in bed annoyed me. The devil took 
advantage of these thoughts and began to tempt me, saying that 


if I had listened to him he would have cured me and would have § 


done all that I asked of him. Dear father, I was on the point of 


giving in. I was disturbed and felt that I was conquered. But sud- § 
denly a thought came to me. My mind turned to Venerable Gab- f 
riel and I said fervently: “The soul comes first and then thef 


body!” 


Nevertheless the devil continued with even stronger assaults. f 


A thousand ugly thoughts rushed through my mind. Again I 
turned to Venerable Gabriel, and with his help I conquered. 


Entering within myself, I made the sign of the cross, and in af 


quarter of an hour I turned to unite myself with God, whom I so 
little appreciated. I recall that on that very evening I began to 
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read the life of Brother Gabriel. I read it several times. I never 
grew tired of re-reading it and admiring his virtues and his ex- 
ample. My resolutions were many; my deeds but few. 


From the day on which my new protector, Venerable Gabriel, 
saved my soul, I began to practice a special devotion to him. At 
night I could not sleep unless I had his picture under my pillow. 
And from’ that day to this I began to see him near me. (Here, 
dear Father, I do not know how to express myself; I have felt his 
presence.) In every act, in every bad action that I have performed, 
I thought of Brother Gabriel and thereupon ceased the action. I 
have never failed to pray to him every day in these words: “The 
soul comes before the body.” 


One day the lady who had brought me the life of Venerable 
Gabriel came to take it back. In taking it from under my pillow 
and giving it back to her I could not help weeping. The lady, 
seeing that it was so hard for me to give it up, promised to come 
back later to get it when the person who had given it to her re- 
quested it. She came back a few days later and I had to give it 
back to her, though I did so weeping. This caused me much dis- 
pleasure. 

But that saint of God very soon rewarded this little sacrifice, for 
that night in a dream he appeared to me clothed in white. I did 
not recognize him, dear father. When he saw that I did not recog- 
nize him he opened the white garment and I saw him clothed as 
a Passionist. I knew him immediately. I remained in silence be- 
fore him. He asked me why I had cried when they took his biog- 
raphy from me. I don’t recall what I answered, but he said: “See 
how much your sacrifice has pleased me. It has pleased me so 
much that I have come myself to see you. Do you wish me well?” 
I did not answer. Then he comforted me very lovingly several 
times and said to me: “Be good because I will return to see you.” 
He told me to kiss his habit and rosary and then he went away. 

My imagination started working and I found myself always 
awaiting another visit from him. But he did not come again for 
many, many months. 


Here is how it happened. The feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion came. At that time the Barbantine nuns, Sisters of Charity, 
were coming to change my clothing and tend to me. Among those 
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who came there was one who was not yet vested in the habit and 
who was not vested till two years later because she was too young. 
On the vigil of the feast the nuns came as usual and while they 
were there I had an inspiration. I thought within myself: ‘““To- 
morrow is the feast of our Blessed Mother. If I should promise 
her that if she would cure me I would become a Sister of Char- 
ity, what would happen?” 

This thought consoled me. I told it to Sister Leonilda, and she 
promised me that if I were cured I could be vested with the 
novice of whom I spoke above. We were agreed that I should 
make the promise the next morning after Holy Communion. 
Monsignor came to hear my confession and he immediately gave 
his permission. He also gave me another consolation. We made 
a perpetual vow of virginity together that evening, a vow which 
previously he had never allowed me to make. He renewed his 
vows and I made mine for the first and last time. What tremen- 
dous graces, but I have never corresponded with them! 

That evening I was in perfect peace. Night came and I went to 
sleep. All of a sudden I saw my Protector standing before me at 
the foot of my bed. He said to me: ‘““Gemma, make the vow to 
become a religious gladly, but add nothing else.”’ “But why?” I 
asked. Touching me on the forehead while he looked at me and 
smiled, he answered: “My sister!’’ I did not understand what it 
was all about. To thank him, I kissed his habit. He took the 
wooden heart (which Passionists wear on their breast), had me 
kiss it, and then placed it on the sheet over my heart and again 
said to me: “My sister!”” With that he disappeared. 

The next morning there was nothing on the sheet. I went to [| 
Communion and afterwards made my promise but added noth- 
ing else. I did not speak of this either with the nuns or with my 
confessor. At that time, and many times later, the nuns reminded 
me of my vow because they thought I had promised to become a 
Sister of Charity, and they told me once that our Blessed Mother 

could make me sick again. Jesus graciously accepted — vow and 
my poor heart was very glad. 


Miraculous Cure (March 3, 1899) 


But the months passed and I did not get any better. On the 
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fourth of January the doctors tried another remedy. They cauter- 
ized me in 12 places along the spine. That was enough; I began 
to grow worse. Besides the usual pains, on January 28 I began to 
suffer an unbearable headache. The doctor whom they called said 
that it was very dangerous (calling it a tumor of the brain). ‘They 
could not operate because I was suffering from extreme weak- 
ness. I grew worse from day to day and on the second of Febru- 
ary they brought me Holy Viaticum. I made my confession and 
I was waiting to go and be with Jesus. Oh, how the time seemed 
to drag! The doctors, thinking that I was no longer conscious, 
said among themselves that I would not live till midnight. Live 
Jesus! 

One of my teachers in school (of whom I have spoken above) * 
came to see me and to tell me farewell, saying that she would see 
me in heaven. But nonetheless she begged me to make a novena 
to Bl. Margaret Mary Alacoque, assuring me that she would gain 
for me the grace either of being cured perfectly, or else of enter- 
ing heaven immediately after death. 


This teacher, before she would leave my bed, made me promise 
her to begin the novena that same evening. It was February 18. 
I did begin it. That very evening I said the prayers for the first 
time; the next day I forgot them. On the 20th I began all over 
again, but once more I forgot to say the prayers. This was very 
poor attention to prayer, was it not, dear father? 


On the 23rd I began for the third time (that is, I intended to), 
but a little before midnight I heard a rosary rattling and I felt 
a hand resting on my forehead. I heard someone begin saying the 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria, and repeating them nine times. I could 
hardly answer the prayers because my pain was so intense. Then 
that same voice that had said the prayers asked me: “Do you want 
to be cured?” “It’s all the same to me,” I answered. “Yes,” he 
said, “‘you will be cured. Pray with faith to the Heart of Jesus. 
Every evening until the novena is finished I will be here with 
you and we will pray to the Heart of Jesus together.” “And BI. 
Margaret Mary?” I asked. “You may add three Glorias in her 
honor.” 


The same thing happened for nine successive nights. The same 


*2 Sister Giulia Sestini of the Institute of St. Zita. 
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person came every evening, placed his hand on my forehead, and 
we recited together the prayers to the Sacred Heart, after which 
he had me add the three Glorias in honor of Bl. Margaret Mary.” 

It was the second last day of the novena and I wanted to re- 
ceive Communion on the last day, which was the first Friday of 


March. I sent for my confessor and went to confession; the next | 
morning I received Communion. What happy moments I spent | 


with Jesus! He kept repeating to me: “Gemma, do you want to 
be cured?” I was so moved that I could not answer. Poor Jesus! | 
The grace had been given; I was cured. 


Tenderness of Jesus | 
“My daughter,” Jesus said embracing me, “I give Myself en- | 
tirely to you and you will be entirely Mine.” I saw clearly that 
Jesus had taken my parents from me and sometimes this made me 
discouraged, because I believed myself abandoned. That mornin 
I complained to Jesus about this and He, always so good an 
tender, said to me: ‘““My daughter, I will always be with you. I 
will be your Father and she (indicating our Mother of Sorrows’ 
will be your Mother. He who is in My hands can never lack 
fatherly help. You will never lack anything even though I have 
taken away from you all earthly consolation and support. Come, 
draw near to me, you are my daughter. Are you not happy to be 
the daughter of Jesus and Mary?” The overwhelming affections 
to which Jesus gave rise in my heart kept me from answering. | 
After about two hours had passed I arose. Those in the house 
wept for joy. I too was happy, not because I was cured but be- 
cause Jesus had chosen me to be His daughter. Before leaving me 
that morning Jesus said to me: ““To the grace that has been given 
you this morning there will be added many more and greater 
ones.” And this has been so true because Jesus has always pro- 
tected me in a special way. I have treated Him only with cold- 
ness and indifference and in exchange He has given me only signs 
of infinite love. 


Hunger for the Eucharist 


From that time on I could hardly bear not to receive Jesus 





23 From other sources we know that the person who appeared to her was St. 
Gabriel. 
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every morning. But I was not able to do so. I had the permission 
of my confessor to do so, but I was so weak that I could hardly 
stand on my feet. On the second Friday of March, 1899, I went 
to church for the first time to receive Holy Communion, and 
from then till now I have continued to go every day. I missed 
only now and then because my great sins made me unworthy, or 
as a chastisement imposed on me by my confessor. 


With the Visitandine Sisters 


‘That same morning, the second Friday of March, the Visitan- 
dine Sisters wanted to see me. I went to see them and they prom- 
ised me that in May I could come to them and make a course 
of spiritual exercises. Furthermore, they told me that if my desire 
proved to be a true vocation they would take me into the con- 
vent in June for good. I felt great contentment in the thought of 
this, especially since Monsignor was in perfect accord with the 
idea. 


Holy Week in 1899 


The month of March passed with me receiving Communion 
every morning and Jesus was filling me with unspeakable con- 
solations.** Then came Holy Week. I wanted so much to attend 
the sacred functions. But Jesus had arranged otherwise; during 
that Holy Week He asked of me a great sacrifice. Wednesday of 
Holy Week came, and no sign had been given me except that 
when I received Communion Jesus made Himself felt in a most 
wonderful manner. ’ 


Her Guardian Angel as Master and Guide 


From the moment when I got up from my sick bed, my Guar- 
dian Angel began to be my master and guide. He corrected me 
every time I did something wrong, and he taught me to speak 
but little and that only when I was spoken to. One day when 
those in the house were speaking of some person and were not 
speaking very well of her, I wanted to speak up but the angel 


24 Elsewhere, Gemma wrote a fuller account of this Holy Week. The account 
may be found in the Italian work: Estasi, Diario, Autobiografia, Scritti Vari di 
S. Gemma Galgani, pp. 286 ff. 
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gave me a severe rebuke. He taught me to keep my eyes cast down, 
and one time in church he reproved me strongly, saying to me: 
“Is this the way to conduct yourself in the presence of God?” 
And another time he chided me in this way: “If you are not good 
I will not let you see me any more.” He taught me many times 
how to act in the presence of God; that is, to adore Him in His 
infinite goodness, His infinite majesty, His mercy, and in all His 
attributes. 


First Holy Hour—Jesus Crucified 


As I said before, we were in Holy Week. It was Wednesday. 
My confessor had finally decided that it would be well for me 
to make a general confession, as I had desired for so long a time. 
He chose a late hour on Wednesday for me to do this. In His in- 
finite mercy Jesus gave me a very deep sorrow for my sins and 
here is how it came about. On Thursday evening I began to make 
the Holy Hour.* (I had promised the Sacred Heart that if I 
were cured I would make the Holy Hour every Thursday with- 
out fail.) This was the first time I had made it out of bed. I had 
made it on preceding Thursdays but in bed, because my confes- 
sor would not let me make it any other way on account of my ex- 
treme weakness. But from the time of my general confession he 
permitted me to make it out of bed. 

I began therefore, to make the Holy Hour, but I felt myself 
so full of sorrow for my sins that it was a time of continual mar- 
tyrdom. However, in the midst of this sorrow there was one com- 
fort, namely, weeping. This was both a comfort and a relief to 
me. I spent the entire hour praying and weeping. Finally, being 
very tired, I sat down, but the sorrow continued. I became entire- 
ly recollected and after a little bit, all of a sudden, I felt my 
strength fail. (It was only with great difficulty that I was able to 
get up and lock the door to the room.) Where was I? Dear father, 
I found myself before Jesus crucified. He was bleeding all over. 
I lowered my eyes and the sight filled me with pain. I made the 





25 The practice of making the Holy Hour in union with the agonizing Jesus 
had been suggested to her by Sister Giulia Sestina a few days before her mirac- 
ulous cure. This nun had given her a prayer book containing a method of mak- 
ing the Holy Hour. An English translation of these same Holy Hour prayers ap- 
peared in The Sign, December, 1928. 
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sign of the cross and immediately my anguish was succeeded by 
peace of soul.*° I continued to feel an even stronger sorrow for 
my sins and I had not the courage to raise my eyes and look at 
Jesus. I prostrated myself on the floor and remained there for 
several hours. “Look, my daughter,” He said, “You had opened 
all these wounds by your sins. But now, be consoled, for you have 
closed them all with your sorrow. Do not offend Me any more. 
Love Me as I have always loved you. Love Me.” This He repeated 
several times. 

The vision vanished and I returned to my senses. From that 
time on I began to have a great horror for sin (which was the 
greatest grace Jesus has given me). The wounds of Jesus remain- 
ed so vividly impressed in my mind that they have never been 
effaced. 


Good Friday (March 31, 1899) 


On the morning of Good Friday I received Holy Communion,” 
and I would have liked to have gone to the services that day in 
honor of the Agony. But my family would not permit it, even 
though I wept. With great difficulty I made this first sacrifice to 
Jesus. And Jesus, always so generous, saw fit to reward me even 
though I made the sacrifice with much difficulty. For I shut my- 
self in my room, to make the hour of Agony alone; but I was not 
alone. My Guardian Angel came to me and we prayed together. 
We assisted Jesus in all His sufferings and compassionated our 
Mother in her sorrows. But my angel did not fail to give me a 
gentle rebuke, telling me that I should not cry when I had to 
make a sacrifice to Jesus, but that I should rather thank those 
who offered me the occasion to do so. 

This was the first time and also the first Friday on which Jesus 
made Himself felt so strongly by my soul. And although I did not 
receive Communion from the hands of a priest because it was 
impossible, Jesus nevertheless came Himself and communicated 


“6 Mystical writers give this as one of the criteria to judge whether an appari- 
tion is from God. 


*7 She did not receive Communion from the hands of a priest, but miraculously, 
as is evident from her words below. This was not the only time she received our 
Lord in this way. Father Germanus says: “This is known to have happened only 
three times; but there is reason to believe that it happened many more times.” 
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Himself to me. And this union with Him was so overwhelming 
that I remained as if stupefied. 

Jesus spoke very strongly to me. ““What are you doing?” He 
said to me. ““What have you to say? Aren’t you ever moved at 
all?” Then it was that, not being able to resist any longer, I blurt- 
ed out: “Oh Jesus, how is it that You who are most perfect and 
all holy choose one so full of coldness and imperfection to love?” 
He answered: “I am burning with desire to unite Myself with 
you. Hasten to receive Me every morning. But remember that I 
am a father and zealous spouse. Will you be My daughter and 
My faithful spouse?” 

I made a thousand promises to Jesus that morning but, my 
God, how soon I forgot them! I always felt a horror for sin but 
at the same time I was always committing it. And Jesus was not 
satisfied with me though He ever consoled me, sending my 
Guardian Angel to be my guide in everything. 

After these things happened to me I felt that I should speak to 
my confessor about them. I went to confession but I did not have 
the courage; I left the confessional without saying anything about 
it.2> I returned home and on entering my room I noticed that 
my angel was weeping. I didn’t have the courage to ask him what 
he was crying about but he himself told me. “Do you want to be 
deprived of seeing me anymore? You are a bad girl. You are hiding 
things from your confessor. Remember this, and I am telling you 
for the last time, if you ever hide anything else from your con- 
fessor I will never let you see me anymore. Never, never.” I fell 
to my knees and he told me to make an act of contrition and made 
me promise to reveal everything to my confessor. With this he 
pardoned me in the name of Jesus. 


A Severe Reproof from Jesus 


The month of April had arrived. I was impatiently awaiting 
the time when I could go to the Visitandine Sisters to make a re- 
treat as they had promised me. One time—it was one morning 
after Communion—Jesus told me about something that had dis- 
pleased Him very much. I had committed the fault the evening 
before. 


28 Notice Gemma’s great repugnance to manifest the gifts of God; a clear in- 
dication of her profound humility. 
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Two young girls who were friends of one of my sisters used to 
come to our house, and though their conversation was not bad, it 
was worldly. This time I took part in the conversation, adding 
my little bit like the others. But the next morning Jesus rebuked 
me so severely that it inspired in me a great terror and I would 
have desired never to see or speak to anyone else. 

Nevertheless, Jesus continued to make Himself felt by my soul 
every day, filling me with consolation. And I, on the other hand, 
continued to turn my back to Him and offend Him without any 
sorrow. 


Thirst for Love and Suffering 


Two sentiments were engendered in my heart after the first 
time Jesus made Himself felt and allowed me to see Him covered 
with blood. The first was to love Him even to the point of sac- 
rifice. But since I did not know how to love Him truly, I asked 
my confessor to teach me. And he answered as follows: “How do 
we learn to read and write? We practice reading and writing over 
and over until we finally learn how.” This answer did not con- 
vince me. In fact, I didn’t know what he meant. Often I asked 
him the same question, but he always gave me the same answer. 

The other sentiment that sprung up in my heart after having 
seen Jesus was a great desire to suffer something for Him, seeing 
that He had suffered so much for me. I got myself a thick rope 
which I took secretly from the well, made several knots in it and 
put it around my body. But I didn’t have it on a quarter of an 
hour before my Guardian Angel -reproved me and made me take 
it off because I had not asked my confessor’s permission. A little 
later I asked his permission and obtained it. But my great afflic- 
tion was not being able to love Jesus as I wished. I tried eagerly 
not to offend him, but my bad inclination to evil was so strong 
that without a special grace of God I would have fallen into hell. 


“Learn How to Love” 


Not knowing how to love Jesus caused me much concern, but 
He, in His infinite goodness, did net disdain to humiliate Him- 
self in becoming my teacher. One day (at the time when I was 
accustomed to make my evening prayer), He came to give me 
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peace. I felt myself entirely recollected and I found myself a sec- 
ond time before Jesus crucified, who said to me: “Look, daughter, 
and learn how to love.” And He showed me His five open 
wounds. “‘Do you see this cross, these thorns, these nails, these 
bruises, these tears, these wounds, this blood? ‘They are all works 
of love and of infinite love. Do you see how much I have loved 
you? Do you really want to love Me? Then learn first to suffer. 
It is by suffering that one learns to love.” 

On seeing this I experienced a new sorrow, and, thinking of 
the infinite love of Jesus for us and the sufferings He had under- 
gone for our salvation, I fell fainting to the floor, and I remained 
thus for several hours. All that had happened to me during these 
times of prayer brought me such great consolation that although 
they were prolonged for several hours I was not tired out. 

I continued to make the Holy Hour every Thursday, but some- 
times it happened that it lasted till about two o’clock, because I 
was with Jesus; and almost always He gave me a share in. the grief 
that He experienced in the garden at the sight of my many sins 
and those of the entire world. It was such a deep sorrow that it 
could well be compared to the agony of death. After all this I 


a 


a 


would experience so sweet a calm and consolation that I had to 


give vent to it in tears. And these tears made me taste an incom- 


prehensible love and increased in me the desire to love Jesus and | 


to suffer for Him. 


In the Monastery of the Visitandines 


The time of the retreat I wanted so much was drawing near, 
and on the first of May, 1899, at three o’clock, I went into the 
convent. I felt that I was entering heaven itself. What consola- 
tions! First of all I forbade the members of my family to come to 
see me during that time, because those days were all for Jesus. 
On the evening that I entered Monsignor came and granted me 
the permission (as the Mother Superior desired) that I should 
not make the retreat in private but that I should make it as a kind 
of test, that is, doing all that the nuns did. This consoled me in 
one way, but in another way it displeased me because that way 
I could not be as recollected. But I wanted to obey without a 
word. The Mother Superior put the Mistress of Novices in charge 
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of me. She gave me a schedule to follow while I was there. 

I had to rise at five o’clock, go to the choir at five-thirty, re- 
ceive Holy Communion, and then recite Prime and Sext with the 
nuns. Then I would leave the choir to take breakfast and a half 
hour later go to my cell. At nine o’clock I would go to the choir 
again for the community Mass and to recite None. Then at nine- 
thirty Monsignor would come to give me a little conference if 
he could. But when he could not come I would make a meditation 
from a book that he sent me during that time, and then he would 
come in the evening to give me a little talk. At ten-fifteen, when 
the meditation was over, I would make a visit to Jesus with the 
nuns. From ten-thirty till eleven-thirty was the dinner hour, and 
from then till twelve-thirty we had recreation. (I had permission 
from Monsignor to spend only one recreation period a day with 
the nuns because I wanted to spend the evening recreation in the 
choir with Jesus.) At twelve-thirty I went to the Novitiate where 
there was work till three o’clock. At three we went again to the 
choir to recite Vespers, and then the community gathered for an 
instruction from the Superior until five o’clock. At five we went 
again to the choir to recite Compline, which was followed by an 
hour of meditation, made in any manner we pleased. After medi- 
tation we went to the refectory again and then to recreation. This 
recreation period I spent with the Superior in her room or else 
in the choir. At eight-thirty the community gathered again for 
about an half hour, and at nine we recited Matins and went to 
bed. 

Dear father, it seemed to me ‘that this type of life was almost 
too easy for the nuns, and rather than becoming attached to it I 
began instead to dislike that manner of life. The novices, who 
all had special concern for me, would tell me those things where- 
by I could become more acceptable to the community, but I gave 
no thought to these things. The thing that afflicted me was the 
thought that I had to return to the world. I would have preferred 
to remain there (even though that form of life did not appeal 
to me) than to return again to those places where there were 
many occasions of offending Jesus. I begged Monsignor to grant 
me the permission to remain at the convent. 

With the permission of the Mother Superior and the entire 
community, I asked permission of the Archbishop to remain 
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there,?® but he would not grant it, saying that my health was still 
so poor that I was wearing an iron brace on my back to hold it 
straight. (I haven’t the slightest idea who told the Archbishop.) 
The Mother Superior commanded me under obedience, there- 
fore, to take off the brace. I wept on receiving this command be- 
cause I well knew that I could not do without it. I ran to the 
Novitiate and prayed to my dear Child Jesus. Then I hastened 
to my room. I took it off, and though nearly two years have passed 
since then, I have never worn it again and I am doing very well. 

The Superior, on hearing of this, hastened to tell the Monsig- 
nor that he might inform the Archbishop. There was only one 
more day left of the retreat, and Monsignor came to hear my con- 
fession. He asked me if I would remain in the convent for twelve 
more days, because on May 21 some of the sisters were going to 
make their profession and he wanted me to be present. 

I was infinitely happy to remain with them but I was con- 
vinced of one thing: that life was too easy for me. I had sinned so 
much that I must do penance. I revealed my fears to Jesus after 
Communion and Jesus, ever considering my misery, consoled me 
and made Himself felt by my soul, quieting me with consoling 
words. I was present, as Monsignor wished, at the profession of 
four Novices. That morning I wept very much. Jesus was closer 
to me than usual, and some of the sisters who saw me came up to 
me and asked if I needed anything, because I was at the point of 
losing my senses. (It was true. The nuns had forgotten to give me 
breakfast and they hadn’t given me my dinner yet, so that I ate 
only after one o'clock.) 
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But I received a stiff rebuke for this, as I deserved. I should 


have gone to the refectory on my own when the bell rang. But I 
was ashamed, or rather, (listen, dear father, to what limit my mal- 
ice, or rather my human respect leads me) the Mother Superior 


always kept me beside her wherever we were. But that day of ff 


Profession the newly professed nuns took their place alongside the 
Superior so that I remained outside without eating. My pride 
would not allow me to take second place to them.*° ” 

My God, I merited worse, but Jesus still supported me. He 





29 Msgr. Nicola Ghilardi, Archbishop of Lucca. Msgr. Volpi was his Auxiliary | 


at this time. 
30 Notice how Gemma takes pains to accuse herself. 
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chastised me by not making Himself felt for several days. I wept 
much on account of this, but Jesus sent my Guardian Angel to me 
again and he said to me: “Happy you, daughter, who deserve such 
a just punishment.” I understood none of these words but they 
brought consolation to my heart. 


Returns to her Family 
Deluded Hopes 


Nostalgia for the Cloister— 





My God! There came another sorrow. The next day I had to 
leave the convent and return home. I wanted that day never to 
come, but it was at hand. At five o’clock in the afternoon on May 
21, 1899, I had to leave. In tears, I asked the blessing of the 
Mother Superior, said good-bye to the nuns, and left. My God! 
What grief! 

But an even greater sorrow was to follow soon on this one. I 
returned to my family but I was no longer able to adapt myself. 
My mind and heart were fixed on the idea of becoming a religious 
and no one could discourage me from it. In order to leave the 
world I seriously considered becoming a Visitandine Nun at once. 
Almost every day I would hasten to the monastery, and the sisters 
promised me that in the month of June, on the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, they would accept me. 

I must say, however, that my heart was not fully at rest, because 
I knew that the Visitandine life was too easy for me. And many 
times, on different occasions, Jesus said to me in my heart: 
“Daughter, you need a more austere rule.”’ But I very seldom paid 
any attention to these words and I remained firm in my resolution. 

We began the month of June and I noticed that the nuns were 
changing their attitude. Every time I went to see the Superior 
they told me that she could not come, and she would send first 
one, then another, to talk to me. They began to ramble on and 
on, telling me that unless I could bring at least four medical 
certificates with me I would not be accepted. I tried to fulfill this 
requirement but all efforts were in vain. The doctors would not 
cooperate, and one day the nuns told me that when I brought the 
certificates they would receive me immediately, but until then 
absolutely not. This decision did not disturb me in the least. be- 
cause Jesus was consoling me with so many graces. 
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A Very Precious Grace—The Stigmata 


On the 8th of June,** after Communion, Jesus told me that that 
evening He would give me a very great grace. I went that same 
day to confession and I told Monsignor about it. He told me to 
be very attentive so that I could tell him all about it afterwards. 

Evening came and all of a sudden, earlier than usual, I felt an 
interior sorrow for my sins far deeper than I have ever experi- 
enced since. In fact, it brought me very, very close to death. After 
this, all the powers of my soul became recollected. My intellect 
could think of nothing but my sins and the offense they gave to 
God; my memory recalled all my sins to mind and made me see 
all the torments that Jesus had suffered in order to save me; and 
my will made me detest them and promise to be willing to suffer 
anything in order to expiate them. My mind was flooded with 
thoughts, thoughts of sorrow, of love, of fear, of hope, and of 
comfort. 

Following on this interior recollection I was quickly rapt out 
of my senses, and I found myself before my heavenly Mother. At 
her right stood my Guardian Angel who told me to make an act 
of contrition. When I had finished it my blessed Mother said to 
me: “Daughter, in the name of Jesus all your sins are forgiven.” 
Then she added: “Jesus, my Son, loves you very much and He 
wants to give you a grace. Do you know how to make yourself 
worthy of it?” In my misery I did not know what to answer. She 
continued: “I will be your Mother. Will you be my true daugh- 
ter?’ She spread her mantle and covered me with it. 

At that moment Jesus appeared with all His wounds open. But 
blood no longer came out of those wounds. Rather, flames as of 
fire issued forth from them and in a moment those flames came to 
touch my hands, feet, and heart. I felt as if I would die; I fell to 
the floor. But my Mother supported me, keeping me covered with 
her mantle. I had to remain for several hours in that position. 
Then the Blessed Mother kissed me on the forehead, it all disap- 
peared, and I found myself kneeling on the floor. But I still felt 
an intense pain in my hands, feet, and heart. 

I arose to lie down on the bed and I noticed that blood was 





31 Thursday, June 8, 1899, octave of Corpus Christi and vigil of the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart. 
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flowing from those places where I felt pain. I covered these parts 
as best I could and then, with the help of my Angel, I was able 
to get in bed. These sufferings and pains, rather than afflicting 
me, filled me with perfect peace. The next morning I was able to 
go to Communion only with great difficulty and I put on a pair 
of gloves in order to hide my hands. I could hardly stand on my 
feet and I thought I would die any minute. These sufferings con- 
tinued until three o'clock Friday afternoon, the solemn feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus.** 

I should have told these things to my confessor at once, but 
instead I went to confession several times without saying any- 
thing about them. He asked me about it several times but I would 
not tell him. 


The Stigmata Is Repeated 


Meanwhile, some time passed and every Thursday about eight 
o'clock I began to feel the usual sufferings. And every time this 
happened to me I first felt a deep and intense sorrow for my sins. 
This caused me more suffering than the pains in my hands, feet, 
head, and heart. This sorrow for my sins reduced me to a state of 
grief close to death. But in spite of this wonderful grace from God 
I did not improve, but rather I committed numerous sins every 
day. I was disobedient and insincere with my confessor, always 
hiding something or other from him. My angel admonished me 
many times, telling me that if I continued to do this he would 
not allow me to see him any more. But I did not obey him and 
he would go away; or else he would hide himself for some time. 


Ardent Desire for the Cloister—Jesus Comforts and 
Reproves Her 


During this time my desire to become a nun kept increasing. 
I told my confessor about this but he gave me little consolation. 
I spoke to Jesus about it, and one morning when I felt this desire 
more strongly than usual Jesus said to me: “Daughter, what are 
you afraid of? Hide this desire in my Heart and no one will be 
able to take it away.” Jesus spoke to me in this way because, since 


82 This reception of the Stigmata took place at the home of Gemma, 13 Via del 
Briscione. This street is now called Via S. Gemma Galgani. 
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this desire to go to the convent and unite myself forever with 
Jesus was so great, I feared someone would be able to take it away 
from me. But Jesus immediately consoled me with these words 
that I have never forgotten. 


Jesus never failed to make Himself felt and seen, especially 
when I was afflicted. One day (which deserves special mention) I 
had been scolded, as I always deserved, by one of my brothers be- 
cause I was going out for a while to pray in the church. Besides 
the reproof, I also suffered a slight blow, which I deserved, and 
I was complaining about it. Jesus was not at all pleased and He 
reproved me with certain words which truly hurt me. He said: 
“Daughter, are you also adding your share to the pain of My 
Heart? I have exalted you to be My daughter and honored you 
with the title of My servant, and now how do you behave? You 
are an arrogant daughter, an unfaithful servant. You are bad.” 


These words made such an impression on my heart that even 
though Jesus added new crosses after that, He always gave me the 
strength to thank Him, and not to complain anymore. 


Jesus gave me an even stronger rebuke one time in these words, 
which at that time I did not understand, but I later found them 
to be true. He said: “Daughter, you complain too much in ad- 
versity, you are too perplexed in temptation and too timid to 
control your affections. I give you nothing but love: love in ad- 
versity, in prayer, in affronts, love in everything. And tell me, 
daughter, can you deny me such a just satisfaction and such a 
little recompense?” I could not find words to answer Jesus. My 
heart almost burst with sorrow, and I said the following words 
which I remember so well: “My heart, O Jesus, is ready to do 
everything. It is ready to burst with sorrow if you will it. My 
God!” 


Mission at St. Martin 


The month of June was almost over, and near the end of the 
month a mission began in the church of St. Martin. I always pre- 
ferred to miss the mission rather than miss the sermons on the 
Sacred Heart at Visitation Church. But finally the latter ended, 
and I began to go to hear the mission sermons in St. Martin 
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Church.** I cannot describe the impression made on me when I 
saw those priests preach! The impression was very great because 
I saw that they were clothed with the same kind of habit that 
Brother Gabriel was wearing the first time I saw him. I was seized 
with such an affection for them that I never missed a sermon from 
that day till the end of the mission. 

The last day of the mission arrived and all the people were 
gathered in the church for the general Communion. I was among 
the large crowd and Jesus, who was greatly pleased, made Him- 
self strongly felt by my soul and He said to me: “Gemma, do you 
like the habit that priest is wearing?” (He indicated a Passionist 
who was somewhat distant from me.) I did not answer with words 
but my heart answered Him with its palpitations. He added: 
“Would you like to be clothed with that same habit?” ““My God!” 
I exclaimed. “Yes,” Jesus continued, “‘you will be a daughter of 
My Passion, and a well beloved daughter. One of these sons (of 
the Passion) will be your father. Go and reveal everything.” And 
I saw that Jesus indicated Father Ignatius. 

I obeyed. On the last day of the mission I went to church, but 
no matter how hard I tried I could hardly bring myself to speak 
of the affairs of my soul. Instead of going to Father Ignatius I 
went to Father Cajetan, and with great difficulty I told him about 
all that had happened to me as I have here related. He listened 
to me with infinite patience and he promised he would return to 
Lucca the following Monday and then he would have more time 
for my confession. Such was the arrangement. A week later I was 
able to go to confession to him again, and I continued to go to 
him the next few times. 

At this time, and by means of this priest, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a lady to whom I have given to this day the love of a 
mother and whom I have always regarded as such.** 


The Three Vows 


The only reason I went to confession to this priest was this: 
my ordinary confessor had forbidden me many times to make the 


33 This Mission was held at the metropolitan church of St. Martin from June 
25 to July 9, 1899. It was preached by the following Passionist Fathers: Cajetan, 
Adalbert, Callistus, and Ignatius. 

84This lady was Cecelia Giannini with whom Gemma lived during the last 
days of her life. 
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three vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty because it would 
be impossible to observe them as long as I remained in the world. 
I, who had always had a great desire to make them, made use of 
that occasion, and this was the first thing I asked of him. He im- 
mediately gave me the permission to make them from the 5th of 
July to the solemn feast of the 8th of September, and then 
they were to be renewed. I was very happy at this and it became 
one of my greatest consolations. At the cost of great patience on 
the part of this priest and with great shame on my part I re- 
vealed everything to him. I told him of all the particular graces 
the Lord had given me, the visits from my Guardian Angel, the 
presence of Jesus, and also some penances which of my own ac- 
cord and without any permission I had been performing every 
day. He at once commanded me to cease doing these things and 
he took from me some of the instruments of penance that I had 
been using. Then this priest spoke clearly to me and told me that 
he was not in a position to direct me properly and that I must 
reveal everything to my confessor. 

I was in no way minded to follow this advice because I foresaw 
a severe rebuke, and I feared the danger of being abandoned by 
Monsignor on account of my lack of sincerity and confidence in 
him. On no condition would I tell this priest the name of my 
confessor. I told him that I did not know who he was and I might 
have even invented a false name; I don’t remember. But my little 
trick did not go far. To my great shame, I was discovered. Father 
Cajetan knew that Monsignor was my confessor but he could not 
speak to him about me unless I gave him permission. Finally, 
after keeping him in suspense for a while, I gave him permission, 
and it turned out that the two of them were in complete agree- 
ment. Monsignor gave me permission to go to this father to con- 
fession whenever I wished and did not scold me as I had indeed 
deserved. I told Monsignor about the vows I had made and he 
approved of them, adding to them a fourth vow, namely, sin- 
cerity with my confessor. He further commanded me to remain 
hidden and to speak of the affairs of my soul to no one but himself. 


Futile Visit by the Doctor-—-Complaints and Reproofs 
from Jesus 


Meanwhile the Friday occurrences continued and Monsignor 
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thought it well to have a doctor visit me during one of them with- 
out my knowing it. But Jesus warned me saying: ‘““Tell your con- 
fessor that in the presence of the doctor I will do none of the 
things that he desires.” Following the advice of Jesus I told my 
confessor about this, but he did as he had planned, and events 
turned out as Jesus had said, as you already know. 


Dear father, from that day a new life began for me and I could 
tell you many things here, but, Jesus willing, I will tell them to 
you when we are alone (in the confessional). 

This was the first and best humiliation that Jesus gave me. 
Nevertheless, my great pride and self-love resented it. But Jesus 
in His infinite charity continued to give me His graces and favors. 
One day Jesus lovingly said to me (dear father, because Jesus 
spoke these words to me I will tell them to you alone, but maybe 
you will understand them without me explaining them): “Daugh- 
ter, what can I say when you, in all your doubts, afflictions, and 
adversities think always of yourself instead of Me; when you al- 
ways hasten to find some relief and comfort rather than turn to 
Me?” 

Dear father, do you understand? This was a just rebuke from 
Jesus, one that I knew I well deserved. But nonetheless I con- 
tinued as usual, and Jesus again reproved me saying: “Gemma, 
do you think that I am not offended when in your great needs 
you turn to things that cannot bring you consolation instead of 
turning to Me? I suffer, daughter, when I see you forget Me.” 
This last reproof was enough for me, and it succeeded in detach- 
ing me entirely from every creature in order to seek my Creator 
in everything. 


Father Germanus 


I received another prohibition from my confessor regarding 
the extraordinary experiences on Thursdays and Fridays, and 
Jesus obeyed for a little while. But then they returned as former- 
ly, and even more so. I was no longer afraid to reveal everything 
(to my confessor), and he told me emphatically that if he was not 
allowed to see these things clearly he would not believe in such 
fantasies. Without losing any time, that very day I said a special 
prayer to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament for this intention. And 
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behold! as often happened to me, I felt myself become interiorly 
recollected and soon I was rapt out of my senses. I found myself 
before Jesus but He was not alone. Standing beside Him was a 
man with white hair and from his habit I knew that he was a 
Passionist. He had his hands joined and he was praying, praying 
fervently. As I looked at him Jesus said to me: ‘““Daughter, do you 
know him?” I told him “No,” as was true. “Look,” He added, 
“that priest will be your director and it will be he who will rec- 
ognize in you, miserable creature, the infinite work of My mercy.” 

After this happened I thought no more of it. But one day I 
chanced to see a little portrait; it was without doubt a picture of 
the priest that I had seen beside Jesus, though the likeness was 
very poor. Dear father, my intimate union with you in prayer 
began from the moment when I first saw you with Jesus in my 
vision. From then on I always wanted to have you with me, but 
the more I desired it, the more it seemed impossible. From that 
day on I would pray many times a day for this, and after several 
months Jesus consoled me by having you come to see me.** Now I 
will say no more because from that time till now you have al- 
ways known me, and you know everything. 

N.N.% 
GEMMA. 





35 Father Germanus, to whom Gemma wrote her first letter on January 29 
1900, came to Lucca in early September of the same year. 


36 It is not clear why Gemma wrote these two letters. In the manuscript they are | 
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Norms of Mysticism 


Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


T IS difficult for a Catholic who has read a number of works 
on mystical theology, and has been taught thereby to appreci- 
ate the writings and the experiences of the great mystics, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, not to be theoretical, or perhaps theological, 
about the question of mystical experience. He has been taught 
that it is not the experience of union with God but the union it- 
self that is the substance of the true Christian life. He is thus 
tempted to view the matter of mystical experience with a de- 
tached, analytical interest, as a man who makes linen might take 
a paternal interest in the patterns that are printed on it. 

As regards actual observation, the Catholic priest is not in a 
very happy position, for the people who come to him are not as 
a rule the mystics who proclaim their visions to the world. They 
are more or less normal people who come privately for advice 
and assistance in matters of perplexity or wonder. What they tell 
him of their experience is not for public ear but for the secret un- 
ravelling of the pattern of their own hearts. The confidant, then, 
of these mysterious happenings, if he is to speak of such things on 
the housetops, must needs abstract from the particular individual, 
so that he is back once again at generalizations and theories—one 
step removed from the personal reality. 

Bearing these disabilities in mind, what I have to say is really 
an attempt at a pattern-making, at an interpretation of a limited 
experience of other people’s problems and paradoxes in their 
relations with God. 
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THE CATHOLIC POSITION 


This may seem a disappointing approach; but it may be said 
to be characteristic of the Catholic attitude toward such matters— 
an attitude that tends at once to be reticent and skeptical of ex- 
periences until the Spirit of God forces His manifestations upon 
the individual or upon the public. 

The first question a Catholic priest would raise when presented 
with a reputed “mystical experience”’ is whether it is true or false. 
Is it ‘genuine’? Such a distinction may well be challenged, for 
one may say that an experience is a fact, undeniable in its reality, 
and to that extent, true. I might as well ask whether the automo- 
bile accident in which you were involved last week was true or 
false. It is a fact. Let us leave it at that, and consider how it hap- 
pened and what the damage to your car or person amounts to. 
Such a challenge will come from those who may detect or suspect 
an overruling dogmatism which could so easily conclude that the 
experience of a man whose belief in God or Christianity is false, 
must be itself equally false. But I do not think that such a dog- 
matism need necessarily appear in the Catholic’s appreciation of 
a true or false mystical experience—at least at this stage. It is clear 
that the experience of homage or the lack of it on the part of an 
inmate of an asylum whose illusion is that she is Mary Queen of 
Scots may be judged objectively as well as subjectively. Subjective- 
ly the experience of homage has a certain validity in the deranged 
world in which she lives, and it may be good mental therapy to 
treat it as though it were true, to humor her. But the fact remains, 
it is not true homage. 

St. John of the Cross gives lengthy instructions, salted by the 
wisdom of a wide experience, on how to distinguish the true from 
the false in the matter of visions or sense of union or peace with 
God and man. His instruction may at first seem unreal and un- 
necessary; but a year or two spent as a consultant for people in- 
tent upon the love of God reveals not only the wisdom of these 
instructions but also their utility in testing reputed mystical 
experiences. 

A man, for example, may come to a priest with a description of 
the angels he has seen in church during the singing of the liturgy. 
After some questioning it becomes evident that he is sincere and 
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genuine in what he has to tell. He is not inventing a set of ex- 
periences to impress the priest, but is evidently anxious to know 
whether what he saw was mere hallucination or a grace from God. 
His description is impressive. He did not see human beings with 
large gooselike wings attached to their shoulders and golden 
aureoles round their heads. He can only describe with difficulty 
what he has experienced. He recounts in terms of colors what 
could equally well be expressed in terms of sound. Sight and hear- 
ing were so intermingled in what was experienced that he cannot 
well disentangle their reports. Bright luminosities stretched from 
floor to roof of the church. Or was it not rather rising volumes of 
differing tones? This mysterious manner of illustration impresses 
the director because of its very lack of clear-cut definition. Spirits 
surely are more likely to appear in this manner than in the senti- 
mental garb of the “holy picture.” “But were they really angels?” 
the priest is asked. ““Was this really a mystical experience, or was 
I just ‘seeing things’?’”’ Whatever it was it deepened the man’s 
prayer, held him quietly before God during the whole of the 
liturgy that day. But was it the real thing? Again, a woman who 
kneels at prayer, trying to control her wayward thoughts by fol- 
lowing some method of concentrating upon God and divine things 
may suddenly become aware of a physical change in her whole 
posture. She feels relaxed and wholly at peace; her breathing has 
grown deeper and slower; every fibre of her being is at ease, and 
effort of every kind has receded into oblivion. God presents Him- 
self to her. Without argument, without the working of the reason, 
without even the mental expression of the truth, she becomes 
aware of the mystery of the twofold nature of the Person of Christ, 
who is now presented to her—made present in a manner hitherto 
never suspected as being within the realm of possibility. Time 
passes unnoticed: the experience may have lasted a year or a sec- 
ond. Suddenly she emerges once more into the sphere of every- 
day life to discover that perhaps twenty minutes or sixty have 


passed unmeasured by her pulse or the external activities of man- 
kind. 


Is this genuine? Is it true? The question is put insistently, de- 
manding an immediate answer. But an answer cannot in fact be 
given—at least not at once—whether the one consulted has read 
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John of the Cross or not. Events alone will show. The lasting and 
ultimate effects of these experiences will reveal whether they were 
truly what Catholics call “‘mystical experiences.” It sometimes 
happens that the one who is subject to visions or to the over- 
powering oneness of God turns out to have some serious weakness- 
es—weaknesses, be it said at once, that are not voluntary and 
therefore do not in themselves militate against the genuineness of 
one’s desire for God, but weaknesses which in fact are a grave 
stumbling block to the integrity that would be expected of one 
who is favored by a special grace from God. The subject of the 
“experience,” for example, may be discovered taking some object 
that belongs to another, such as a crucifix, a picture of Christ, a 
rosary, or the like. Again, he may turn out to be a person living 
in a highly emotional and tense atmosphere that leads to other 
less reputable manifestations, such as attempts at suicide or exces- 
sive anger or instability that leads him to throw up the pursuit 
of holiness under slight provocation. 


The priest who is asked to judge in such a case would be in- 
clined, of course, in the light of events to declare that such a 
“mystical experience” is not the work of divine grace but rather 
the projection of the subject’s intellectual or moral pride or the 
output of an unbalanced temperament. The “experience,” it is 
true, would remain a “fact,” an irrefutable subjective happening, 
but it would not be “mystical.” It might be said to be a “hysterical 
experience” or a counterfeit thrown up by the subconscious, either 
in an attempt to gain freedom from a neurosis, or in an unrealized 
desire for power or domination. It is a fact that very dominating 
and masterful characters frequently attempt to gain their own 
ends by an appeal to some sort of divine inspiration. This does 
not mean that such experiences are as a rule consciously induced 
or manufactured. The masterful man who finds himself immersed 
in a spiritual atmosphere or milieu remains subjectively genuine; 
he honestly believes that he is the recipient of some unique and 
highly selective act of divine providence. But his experiences make 
him more dominating and avid for power. He claims a divine 
authorization for the general tone of his life, and so often becomes, 
in the eyes of the Church at least, a material heretic, who may 
easily develop into a formal heresiarch. That is why the Catholic 
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Church, while harboring so many outstanding mystics like St. 
Francis, St. John of the Cross, or Padre Pio, is always cautious, 
and even in appearance suspicious, in her treatment of those who 
claim some special mystical experience. It will be obvious then to 
a Catholic that the domineering woman or the kleptomaniac man 
has not received a genuine mystical experience, that he or she is 
a false mystic. 


Yet on the other hand, events may turn out to be entirely oppo- 
site to those just described. A man who has felt himself drawn in- 
to the Blessed Trinity, so that for a period, unmeasured by time, 
he is wholly relaxed and resting in God, overpowered by the 
awareness of His presence and His love, may emerge from this 
“touching,” or series of “touchings,’ a more whole personality, 
more integrated in all his powers. He may find that he is able to 
stand up to a variety of unforseen adversities that before would 
have overturned him or sent him darting hither and thither in 
a panic. Bearing his own burdens, thus, with a newly found 
strength, he may also find within himself a new power of sympathy 
and understanding. People of many types approach him, unsolicit- 
ed in any way, with their problems or their troubles; for no ap- 
parent reason they go away from him comforted. By a word or two 
he is able to show them a way to unravel their difficulties or is 
able to pour ointment into their wounds. They depart with a 
sense of peace, which is in fact a participation in his own integrity; 
in some way they have been able to share his experience. Far from 
being domineering, he grows more humble and listens with re- 
spect mingled with patience to the opinions and judgments of 
others. He becomes more anxious to be inconspicuous, to avoid 
any sort of limelight. In his own personal approach to God, too, 
his patience sustains him through long months or even years dur- 
ing which the “experience’”’ never returns and there lies upon 
him instead a blank state of aridity. He does not demand a recur- 
rence of this touch of God’s presence; he does not hanker for the 
“phenomena of mysticism,” visions or voices or wafts of heavenly 
scent. Above all he is turned outward in the direction of God and 
his neighbor. He is no longer preoccupied with himself and the 
happenings within the sphere of prayer. His experience has taught 
him to give and not to grasp. Then if he should return to his con- 
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fidant and ask whether his vision or his touch were genuine and 
true, the answer will not be difficult. 


There is a pattern in the history of all mystical phenomena in 
the Catholic Church. When an experience occurs, it is met with 
skepticism, if not by some type of persecution from ecclesiastical 
authority. Sometimes this negative attitude serves to bring out the 
disturbed condition of the subject of the experience, and leads to 
moral excesses and an antinomian attitude which may develop in- 
to violent attempts at reform, disturbing that unity and harmony 
which are the fruits of charity. But just as often the subject re- 
veals his or her humility in face of the attack and shows a firm 
grasp of the moral virtues of patience, obedience and temperance 
closely bound to the virtue of love. From such experiences there 
grow up places of pilgrimage like Lourdes or the monastery where 
Padre Pio lives. The same pattern is to be discovered in the writ- 
ings of St. John of the Cross, who lays down many stern rules for 
the testing of visions or “touches,” and guards the neophyte in 
the ways of God against unbalanced eccentricities. It is to be found 
equally in the writings of the English mystics, notably in the 
Cloud of Unknowing, which describes with some contempt 
those who seek the phenomena of the fire of love. And the pat- 
tern is discovered by anyone whose duty it is to counsel those who 
confide in him the secret happenings of their life of prayer. 


IMPORTANCE OF MysTICAL PHENOMENA 


Having discussed and tried to diagnose the truth or falsity of 
such experiences, the next point is to discover their importance. 
The person who suffers them—and it is a suffering in the sense of 
patiens divina, “suffering divine things,” rather than actively en- 
compassing them or trying to induce them—experiences such in- 
tense joy and such a longing for their repetition that they seem 
to be the very end and purpose of life. In fact the Christian in 
this state often finds himself to be on the threshold of eternity. 
On the other hand, the writer has often found that such a one in 
fear will draw back from committing himself to so infinite an 
abyss of reality. The Christian indeed finds himself drawn towards 
something that threatens to demand a complete self-annihilation, 
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a swamping of the individual personality by the immensity of the 
Trinity. This fear was described by one who experienced it as a 
“shrinking from the pain that seems must inevitably follow if the 
plunge were taken and the soul would become, for a while en- 
veloped and lost in the intense sweetness of his love, and then 
would have to come away again.” Another spoke thus of his mys- 
tical experiences: “Occasionally when I seem to be more recol- 
lected I have an experience something like fainting (but without 
the physical sensations) or going under an anesthetic. I don’t know 
what the outcome would be because then I panic slightly and 
come back quickly to my senses, by opening my eyes, gripping 
the wood of the prie-dieu, or getting up and walking about.” 

It is, I suppose, a sensible human reaction to hang on to terra 
firma when one feels on the point of being carried beyond con- 
sciousness into some other tremendous world of the Godhead. 
But the very fact that God presents Himself in this way leads many 
to suppose that it is the real thing, the end, the whole purpose 
of life. We were made for union with God, and this would appear 
to be the most perfect form of union attainable in this life, when 
all that is not God recedes into oblivion and the soul is carried 
beyond sensation, beyond reason, even beyond consciousness into 
God Himself. This tends to lead people to aspire to the mystical 
experience as an end in itself; they picture it as the crown of a 
good life; and when it is given to them they feel that they have 
been given the grace of the heights of union. 

But this the Catholic can never admit. If it be true that the 
genuineness of an experience can only truly be tested by subse- 
quent events, we must conclude that the experience itself is only 
secondary in the hierarchy of the Christian life, that it is a means, 
a special help towards perfection, not the end or the perfection 
itself. The Catholic therefore is warned not to attach much im- 
portance to the happening. He is to take it as a special gift from 
God, but not as God Himself, and he is trained to seek God above 
and beyond His gifts. The danger of accepting the experience as 
the final thing is obvious, for it would easily thrust a man into 
complacency and pride and place him in the domineering or 
superior position of looking down upon the rest of mankind with 
a special mission to put them right and to see to it that they pre- 
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pared themselves to accept this gift. He would despise the “‘active” 
type of Christian, and feel that only the contemplatives were true 
to the vocation of our Lord. 


Events as a rule also serve to show that such graces are begin- 
nings rather than conclusions. They are sent to prepare the Chris- 
tian for adversity, for the hard wood of the cross, or to lead him 
on to a fuller life among the children of God. Very often the 
director will find that after an experience of this kind there fol- 
low many years of hard, persevering plodding with many a temp- 
tation to throw over the following of Christ and turn to a worldly | 
existence. A religious, for example, quite newly entered into an 
enclosed order, may see before him, as he paces the cloister walk, 
the living face of Christ looking on him with great tenderness. He 
is almost carried beyond himself with joy, and for many days after } 
walks the same path hoping to be granted the same vision. But} 
gradually his hopes vanish; nothing further happens and for a doz- ' 
en years he lives the prosaic, plodding life of the daily round off 
observances. Yet the experience has its lasting effect, for it remains| 
a vivid memory to buoy his sinking spirits in time of despondency. | 
And when eventually he is given another mystical grace it is no} 
longer outside in a sensible vision, but in the center of his being. | 
It consists in some sudden peace, the resting of the Spirit of God,} 
which he cannot describe, nor hardly remember, so mysterious) 
and inward is its reality. ‘The first grace was a means to a long val 
of service; the second, to a deepened and more permanent union] 
with God. ' 


FIDELITY TO ORDINARY GRACES 


It would appear then that the experience is an extraordinary) 
grace, and that store should not be set by it, though it should be 
accepted with gratitude. The graces that are closer to the end, that/ 
are essential to the full Christian life can hardly be spoken of as; 
mystical experience. ‘There are people whose fidelity to ordinary) 
graces has led them to a far deeper perception of divine things) 
who without any specific theological training have an understand 
ing of the Scriptures and the divine workings of providence thatf 
surpasses in its concrete manner the speculations of the most erut 
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< dite divine, and with this there goes a far-reaching, uncomplain- 

1€ | ing charity that leads them to find God in every human being. 
‘Thus we may say that the truly remarkable, gracious, and mys- 

n-| tical reality of the modern Italian stigmatic, Padre Pio, does not 

is- } consist in the marks of wounds in his hands and feet, but in his 

mj} unfailing tranquillity and equability which he hands on to the 

he} thronging, troublous crowds of men and women who besiege his 

olf confessional daily for spiritual assistance. 

p- | Mystical experience is a help, a preparation, for the full Chris- 

lly} tian life. It is one of God’s most heartening gifts, but it is not God 

an} Himself. This, I believe, is the normal Catholic position on such 

lk,} things, whether they be visions, locutions, ‘‘touchings,” or mirac- 

fe) ulous physical events. 
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The Psalms and Prayer 


John Fearon, O.P. 


HE CHURCH has imposed the Book of Psalms as a prayer 

formula upon those who assume the official duty of praying 
in her name; and she has constantly and assiduously recommend- 
ed the use of the psalms in private prayer. Obviously this practice 
of the Church is based on the assumption that the psalms are 
particularly useful in promoting the prayerful spirit. Many, how- 
ever, who use the psalms in prayer, whether of necessity or of 
choice, see that this fond hope and expectation of the Church 
is but meagerly fulfilled in their own lives. Many who read the 
psalms in Latin find the language a barrier to understanding. 
Even those who read an English translation, or who understand 
Latin thoroughly, discover many words, phrases, and even whole 
psalms to be without meaning for them. Finally, even among those 
fortunate individuals who have no semantic difficulties in prayer, 
some find that there is a more or less broad gulf of uncongeniality 
between the psalms and their devotional psyche. 

The following remarks are offered in the hope that they may 
serve in some degree to ameliorate these difficulties. They will be 
divided into two parts. The first will present a basic proposition 
relative to the practical interpretation of the psalms, while the 
second will provide a list of practical suggestions regarding the 
application of this proposition. 

The basic proposition has to do with the appreciation of the 
literary genus of the psalms as a clue to their interpretation. To 
state it in simple words: the most fruitful way to approach the 
psalms is to read them in the spirit in which they were written. 
From the negative point of view this proposition could be inter- 
preted to mean that patristic, theological, and pious commentaries 
are less practical than what might be called a literary commentary. 
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In establishing a measure of proof for this proposition, the fol- 
lowing considerations should be borne in mind: In the first place, 
the scientific exegesis (patristic or theological) of the psalms has 
to be conditioned by a consideration of their literary type. In the 
second place, the use of authorities in establishing the meaning 
of a text is a complicated process, though, of course, highly valu- 
able. It requires much reading and ponderous judgment. On the 
other hand, the literary appreciation of the psalms is simpler: it 
yields a maximum of results with a minimum of effort. Moreover, 
the psalms are lyric poetry and the literary approach is especially 
applicable to them. It would be different if they were like a book 
in theology or a pharisaical argument in St. Paul. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The first suggestion has to do with the fundamental problem of 
language. Perhaps it might be facetious to call knowledge of the 
language of the printed word a suggestion rather than to confess 
it as a belaboring of the obvious. However, many who because of 
a sketchy knowledge of Latin consistently fail to get any meaning 
out of the psalms of the Divine Office continue to find this failure 
mysterious. And some with no knowledge of Latin oddly persist 
in the hope that ultimately its recitation will prove spiritually ex- 
hilarating. Barring a miracle, however, the basic truth of the mat- 
ter is that linguistic achievement in the reader must be adequate 
to the language of the printed page. There are but two possibil- 
ities. Either one must master Latin or use an English translation, 
for unless the words are read in a language meaningful to the 
reader comprehension and devotion are impossibilities. No 
amount of ecclesiastical legislation can change the situation. 


MECHANICAL STRUCTURE OF THE PSALMS 


The second suggestion deals with the mechanical structure of the 
psalms. In most texts they are printed in narrow, orderly columns, 
one verse to a paragraph, and divided in the middle by an aster- 
isk, so that when recited aloud a pause can be made at that point. 
The asterisk has nothing to do with the meaning. The mechanical 
indentation of each verse is a printer’s nicety, and nothing more. 
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This presentation of the psalms is an impediment to their under- 
standing. After all, if “The Hound of Heaven” were printed up 
in solid paragraphs of text, or “The Dream of Gerontius’” were 
presented in four-inch paragraphs of prose without any indication 
of who said what, these poems would be rendered practically un- 
intelligible. The same is true of the psalms. There is an element 
of mechanical structure in the psalms as in any lyric poem, de- 
signed to be the vehicle of meaning. The beautiful part of the 
mechanics of Hebrew poetry is its simplicity. There is no ques- 
tion of long and short vowels, hexameters, rhythm, or rhyme, 
which frequently make the appreciation of classical poetry diffi- 
cult. In Hebrew poetry the rhythm is in the thought. There is al- 
most an invariable parallelism or repetition, and balance of 
thought. The psalm should be printed in such a way as to make 
this evident. ‘Thus, for example, psalm ten falls into two stanzas. 
The first contains hostile threats which the soul feels, and the sec- 
ond the response of faith. In their internal structure they are 
parallel. In each there is a general strophe balanced by a series of 
antistrophes—antistrophes that answer thought as well as rhythm. 
When the printing of this psalm brings out these facts its mean- 


ing begins to leap forth from the page. 


How say ye to my soul, 
“Fly away like a bird unto the mountain? 
For behold the wicked bend their bow 
They fit the arrow to the string 
That they may shoot in darkness at the upright of heart. 
When the foundations are overthrown, 
What can the just man do?” 


The Lord is in His holy temple 
The Lord—-His throne is in heaven. 
His eyes behold, His eyelids probe the children of men. 
The Lord tries the just man and the unjust; 
He hates the one who loves iniquity. 
He will rain burning coal and brimstone on the sinner, 
The scorching wind shall be their portion. 
For the Lord is just, He loves justice; 
Upright men shall behold His face. 


It is suggested, then, that the psalms be read in a text in which the 
mechanical structure of the poems is made to stand out by use of 
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appropriate printing devices with marginal incications of the 
speakers. 


LITERARY GENUS OF THE PSALMS 


The third suggestion refers more specifically to the literary 
genus as a Clue to interpretation. The psalms were written as lyric 
poetry and should be approached as such. Lyric poetry is essen- 
tially a matter of exultation of spirit; it is the confidant of the 
moods of the soul. There is no higher field for this type of literary 
effort than the devout spirit which raises itself to God. Further- 
more, it is the special glory of the Hebrew psyche to have achieved 
heights and depths of religious feeling to an extent perhaps un- 
rivaled by other nations. To understand a lyric poem it is neces- 
sary to try to share the mood of the poet, and feel oneself in the 
circumstances that gave the poem birth. Although we find in the 
psalms a tremendous variety of feeling and a variation of setting 
that makes their composition meaningful, still there is enough of 
common theme and common setting in them to make their appre- 
ciation relatively simple. We might add that it is perhaps best to 
give only secondary interest to such matters as historical detail. 
If the psalms are considered as not limited to personal facts, they 
have more points of contact with the imagination and experience 
of the reader. 

The commonest theme of the psalms taken as a whole is that of 
affliction and deliverance, or distress and consolation. Some psalms 
are completely devoted to the former aspect of this theme, others 
to the latter, while still others swing like a pendulum between 
the two. A good example of this theme is psalm six, which is 
made up of three stanzas. The first two contain the cry of the af- 
flicted spirit; the third, the expression of relief. Each stanza has 
three strophes with their appropriate antistrophes. 


Rebuke me not in thine anger, O Lord, 
And in thy fury chastise me not. 
Have pity on me, O Lord, for I am weak; 
Heal me, O Lord, for my bones are shaken, 
And my soul is deeply troubled. 
But thou, O Lord, how long? 
Return, O Lord, rescue my soul. 
Save me for thy mercy’s sake 
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For in death there is none that remembers thee: 
Who shall praise thee among the dead? 

I am wearied with my groaning, 
Every night I wash my couch with my weeping, 
I bedew my bed with my tears. 

Mine eye is wasted away with grief; 
It grows old because of all my enemies. 


Depart from me, all ye that do evil, 

For the Lord has heard the voice of my weeping; 
The Lord has heard my pleading, 

The Lord has received my prayer. 
Let my foes be abashed and utterly confused; 

Let them fall back and quickly be covered with shame. 


Another magnificent sample of this theme of affliction and de- 
liverance is psalm twenty-one, which is quite obviously Messianic. 
In fact, Jesus quoted this psalm upon the Cross. Up to verse twenty- 
two there is a rising tide of suffering, rich in imagery and increas- 
ingly vivid. At that point comes the cry of salvation which moves 
into an overflow of grateful joy. Perhaps no other psalm reaches 
as deeply into the anguish that can be felt by the human heart. 
To share the mood of the poet in this psalm means to meditate 
on the crucifixion from the Cross. 

Many of the psalms have a ritualistic setting that makes them 
meaningful. Some, for example, are psalms of national ritual: war 
hymns and national anthems; others are of ecclesiastical ritual: 
psalms for special feasts and special liturgical circumstances. Actu- 
ally the ritual of the Hebrews was not extremely complex. With 
little effort one can acquire sufficient knowledge of it to make 
these psalms meaningful. For example, psalm sixty-seven is a He- 
brew Te Deum. Originally it was probably composed for some 
special occasion but its terms are general enough to make it suit- 
able for any triumphant celebration. Even in diluted English one 
cannot read this mighty processional without hearing the tramp 
of marching feet and feeling the surge of exaltation and thanks- 
giving. 

As a final suggestion it may be well to mention that the ap- 
preciation of lyric poetry requires time and leisure. ‘““The Hound 
of Heaven” cannot be mastered in an hour; it cannot be recited 
with a stop watch in one hand. The same holds true of the psalms. 
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The most profitable way to study them is one by one, type by 
type. Appreciation of them should be regarded not so much as 
the work of a semester, but as the work of a lifetime. Understand- 
ing of them is an accumulative process. The mind can be forced 
to learn, but the spirit cannot be forced to feel. One should not 
attempt to stuff the psyche as a farmer stuffs a goose. 


Two OsjEcTIONS ANSWERED 


By way of conclusion, it could be well to deal with two ob- 
jections which the basic proposition and various suggestions in 
the above pages quite logically raise. The first objection to this 
method of making the psalms more meaningful for prayer may be 
thus stated: Such considerations promote learning rather than 
piety; they may assist the understanding but will likely impede 
the spirit of prayer, which should be left more to itself in making 
its associations and in channeling its paths. Certainly the Church 
does not object to spontaneity of spirit or to the accommodation 
of the Scriptures to our own moods. Yet there seems to be some- 
thing wrong about taking the psalms with their wealth of religious 
feeling and making them fit into the narrow, shallow mould of 
our own soul. Rather, the purpose of the Church in presenting 
the psalms to us as prayer formulas is that we may adjust our- 
selves to them and, as a result, expand our capacity for religious 
experience. To use the psalms in this way requires that we read 
ourselves into them, not merely that we read them into ourselves. 


The second objection which might readily occur to the reader 
of this article is that it treats the inspired word of God as mere 
literature, that it puts liturgical prayer on a level with a college 
English class. It must be admitted that such a misuse of the lit- 
erary approach to the Scriptures is always possible. Yet this possi- 
bility does not diminish its value for the prayerful spirit. The 
sarcastic answer to the objection would be that it is better to have 
at least college-English-class appreciation of the psalms than none 
at all. But the real answer lies deeper. In inspiring the sacred 
authors of the psalms God did not disregard their natural genius; 
rather He used it as an instrument. Thus, inspiration applies not 
only to the infallibility of the truths expressed, but also to the 
manner of their expression. Both the truth and the manner of its 
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presentation have God for author. The man who truly under- 
stands the nature of inspiration does not disregard any least detail 
in the Scriptures, even the purely literary aspects of their pages. 
Rather he cherishes such natural things as useful tools with which 
to make meaningful the word of God. 








Naturalistic Spirituality 


Armando Bandera, O.P. 


NY spiritual movement which exhibits a clear tendency to 
A naturalism demands searching attention from the theologi- 
an. The naturalist insists that the efficiency of the Christian apos- 
tolate, the education of youth, and the formation of souls do not 
depend so much on the grace of God as upon the proper use 
of natural talents, a recognition of personal dignity, a sense of 
duty, and noble aspirations towards beauty, truth, and goodness. 

Seldom is such doctrine expressed clearly and unmistakably, 
yet it can be unearthed in many books of recent publication, 
so much so as to indicate a definite trend. An exact evaluation 
and, analysis of the naturalistic concept of the Christian life is 
demanded in the interests of truth. Error, exposed and branded, 
loses its power of attraction. It can no longer parade itself in 
the garb of truth. 

One readily recognizes that it is entirely necessary and proper 
for man to exercise every capacity of human nature in the prac- 
tice of virtue. Human nature has found its most redoubtable 
champion in the Catholic doctrine that grace does not destroy 
nature but rather heals and perfects it. Naturalism proposes a re- 
vision of that principle. It is now suggested that human nature 
does not serve grace but, on the contrary, grace should be at the 
service of human nature. It is nature which is the queen and 
mistress of the Christian highway. The immediate fruits of this 
position are haughty self-sufficiency and synthetic self-confidence. 
Both permeate the practical aspects of life. The naturalist may 
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at times concede that there are occasions when the grace of God 
is needed, but on the whole he sees man as sufficient to himself. 

Although it is currently proposed as a modern innovation, the 
naturalistic position is as old as Stoic philosophy. Throw man 
back upon his own natural resources, they maintained, and he 
will improve and develop. Man ought to be encouraged to act 
as though he were the complete master of his own destiny, need- 
ing aid from no other being. Against this position St. Augustine 
declared open warfare. He confronted the purveyors of this “pull 
yourself up with your own bootstraps” philosophy with the fact 
that a soul, ravaged by vice, is incapable of curing itself. ‘““Those 


indeed are less and less healed, who believe that they are able to | 


heal their souls by themselves alone.” ? 


This idea of St. Augustine does not mean, as modern philos- 
ophers have asserted, that man’s only hope of advance lies in 
sheer abandonment to, and terror of a power that threatens 
momentary annihilation. He knew very well that the timid man 
will accomplish nothing. Fear of life can be effectively dispelled 
only by genuine courage, supernatural stamina, which springs 


from love of God. Sham courage, born of vain and haughty self } 


confidence, is really helpless in bridling fear. St. Augustine 


summed it all up in one short sentence: “Fear must be dispelled [ 


79 


not by vanity but by charity. 

Pelagius absorbed the teachings of the Stoics and attempted to 
weave them into Catholic doctrine. Inspired by an exaggerated 
confidence in human nature and its powers, he decided that grace 
was a kind of generous superfluity in the Christian life. Grace 
would make the practice of virtue easier, but it was by no means 
essential and necessary. Practically, the Pelagian position was 
this: that man ought to be his own measure in all things, and his 
personal destiny was exclusively of his own making. 


St. Augustine countered this doctrine of arrogance and pre- [ 


sumption with profound humility, lived and preached. He insist- 


ed that a humble mistrust of self was the counterpart of solid | 
trust in the mercy of God, and that far from destroying incentive 7 
to activity and achievement these twin virtues would inspire and ff 





1Serm. 348, n. 3; PL, 39, 1493 ff. 
2 Ibid., n. 1. 
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direct man in the paths of a zealous apostolate. The apostolate is 
nothing if it is not supernatural. It is not supernatural unless it 
be inspired by the grace of God. The first step is found in man’s 
realization of his absolute dependence upon God and His grace, 
without which he can do nothing. 

The lives of the saints give ample testimony of the truth of 
this principle. ‘Their zeal in the pursuit of virtue was immensely 
superior to that of an ordinary Christian, and is beyond compar- 
ison with the false virtue of a naturalistic spirituality. St. Augus- 
tine, searching his own heart, thus explained his motivation: 
“But again, O Lord, my God, to whom conscience makes daily 
confession, relying more on the hope of Your mercy than its own 
innocence; with what profit, I beseech You, do I confess unto 
men in Your sight in this book not what I was once, but what I 
now am.” 


To mistrust oneself is not to foment a dark pessimism towards 
life. Considering the dark areas of sin, the soul is borne down 
with discouragement and dejection, but further consideration of 
Christ’s love, unmistakably proved in His passion and death, is 
more than an adequate counterbalance. As a matter of fact, the 
latter consideration changes completely the whole pattern and 
panorama of life. It is the real foundation of the sanest optimism 
and confidence. That foundation is the unvarnished truth—the 
supernatural truth of divine revelation. 


Pelagian naturalism has collected adherents in every century, 
and our own is no exception. Certain innovators, “new apos- 
tles,” propose a doctrine which is something more than a faint 
echo of the earlier heresy. We wish to brand them neither Stoics 
nor Pelagians, nor do we wish to dissemble their audacious sym- 
pathy for Pelagian maxims. Their dithyrambic exaltation of hu- 
man nature, as if original sin was a myth, is offered to us as the ul- 
timate hope of Christian renovation. 


War AGAINST THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Once man has been convinced of his own native ability to cope 
with any and all problems of life, there is little chance that he 


®St. Augustine, Conf., X, 3; PL. 32, 780. 
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will feel a need for recourse to assiduous prayer. By praying man 
makes the fundamental assertion that he is a creature and there- 
fore dependent upon his Creator. In prayer he lays before God 
his own need for divine help—in the spirit of the suppliant. 
The naturalist’s position has neither reason nor sympathy for 
prayer. The “new apostles” aim at the abolition or at least the 
attenuation of the life of prayer. Especially under attack are 
those forms of life which engage dedicated and consecrated souls 
to regular and almost continuous solitary mental prayer. It is 
the boast of these innovators that they can arrive at a degree of 
perfection, following their naturalistic spirituality, which com- 
pletely outstrips that of any cloistered religious. The fact that 
Holy Mother Church zealously protects, fosters, and encourages 
the cloistered religious life is either blithely passed over or pri- 
vately ridiculed. 

Not only the contemplative religious life, but every form of 
religious life has fallen under their hammer of disappointment. 
Their inordinate praise of human nature and glorification of 
man’s natural capacities have logically created a line of marked 
hostility to the vows of religion. Vows are condemned as an ob- 
stacle to the full development of the human personality. The 
state of matrimony is intrinsically more perfect than the state of 
religion. One of the exclusive characteristics of the “new Chris- 
tianity” proposed by these daring theorists is that of “conjugal 
sanctity.” 

In truth, the state of matrimony is a holy state, for it is con- 
secrated by a sacrament instituted by Christ to provide for the 
necessities of the Church. It is a state in which sanctity is not 
only possible but is actually attained by many. But no one has 
a right to set himself up as an authoritative voice in pronounc- 
ing the state of Christian matrimony to be more perfect than that 
of the state of consecrated celibacy and virginity. To do so is to 
set oneself up in opposition to the doctrine clearly expressed by | 
the Council of Trent: “If anyone says that the married state 
excels the state of virginity or celibacy, and that it is better and 
happier to be united in matrimony than to remain in virginity 
or celibacy, let him be anathema.” * 


4H. J. Schroeder, O.P., Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (Herder, © 
St. Louis: 1941), Canon 10, sess. 24. : 
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Pope Pius XII has found reason and occasion for speaking in 
the same vein more than once. On September 23, 1951, in an 
address to a group of Discalced Carmelites, he said: “Matrimony 
is good, but virginity is better. The motive of one who embraces 
matrimony is noble; but more excellent, according to the gospel, 
is the motive for virginity which is embraced for the love of 
Christ, making it rich with the fruits of charity. There is fash- 
ioned from this special mode of perpetual virginity a pure host 
to God, a holy victim, a flower of glory and joy for the Church, 
and a great supply of energy which the Church cannot relin- 
quish.”’ ® 

These brash and irresponsible affronts to Catholic doctrine 
have had lamentable effects. The first is the sharp decline of 
religious vocations among women. For a time the Church author- 
ities, noting the extensive male casualties of the war, expected 
the novitiates of religious women to be overwhelmed by appli- 
cants. As a matter of fact, definite precautions were taken lest 
girls, impelled by necessity or some other purely natural motive, 
should seek entrance into religion without a true vocation. The 
anticipated trend never materialized, for applications for en- 
trance into religion not only did not increase but, in fact, di- 
minished notably. 


Pius XII, noting and lamenting this fact, did not hesitate to 
lay the blame at the door of certain churchmen. In addressing 
the superior generals of orders and institutes of religious women, 
he declared: 


You know that orders of women are passing through a grave crisis, 
precisely in the number of vocations. It is certain that this crisis is not of 
equal severity in all countries. In regions where, twenty years ago, re- 
ligious life for women had been in full flower, the number of vocations 
has decreased by one-half. Serious difficulties against vocations of 
women have existed in former times. In our day, however, external cir- 
cumstances would seem to force young women to embrace the religious 
state, and would make Us think it necessary to be on our guard against 
false vocations. 


We do not intend to treat in detail this crisis which causes us so 


5 AAS, XLIII (1951), 736. 
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much bitter preoccupation. . . . Today we wish to address ourself to 
those (be they clergy or laity, preachers, orators, or writers) who have 
not a word of approbation or eulogy for virginity consecrated to Christ; 
who presently pass over the admonitions of the Church and its doctrines, 
conceding to matrimony a pre-eminence over virginity, even presenting 
it as the only means to assure a person’s development and natural per- 
fection. Whoever speaks and writes thus carries a weight of responsibility 
before God and the Church. These are the principal ones responsible 
for the condition of which We are unable to speak without pain. When 
Catholic sisters are needed more than ever both inside and outside the 
Christian world, it is necessary they be given more and more assistance, 
in order that they may not have to abandon old foundations, as hospi- 
tals and centers of education. All this occurs because there are not suf- 
ficient vocations to meet the needs. ® 


In an allocution of April 24, 1943, to Italian women of Cath- 
olic Action, the Pope rendered a stirring eulogy on virginity. 
Said the Holy Father: 


Few times in the course of history has the Church had to seek with 
such anxiety as today its phalanx of sons and daughters renouncing free- 
ly all earthly treasure and consecrating all their strength in a labor of 
care for souls, Christian education, charity, and foreign missions. This 
is the end of the Church, foreseen from its foundation by Christ, the 
Son of God, and by the Virgin Mother. This is the end (before a vision 
of pagan Rome assembled around the temple of Vesta) which is sus- 
tained in Christian people by the courage and ardor gained from mar- 
tyrdom and virginal sanctity, when in the amphitheatres and circuses the 
Christian virgins, impervious to torments, hid the beauty which shone in 
their person, covering it with a veil of blood. You are not ignorant of 
the sacrifices which Christian families make for their sons and daughters 
in the seminaries, monasteries, and religious congregations, where 
hearts dilate as they stretch out to the Christian and pagan world. It is 
imperative that you have a feeling for those men and women, virgins 
of body and soul, preoccupied in the unity of goodness and the salvation 
of souls redeemed by the blood of Christ. Now you are able to render § 
to Us an account of today’s many dangers and spiritual ruin, which re- 
quire of celibate ecclesiastics and the religious virgins heroic valor in 
sustaining the work and end of the Church. This may be in the practice 
of the contemplative life, accepted as a free renunciation joined with 


6 AAS, XLIV (1952), 825 ff. 
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the sacrifice of the Savior, or it may be in the apostolic ministry and 
social collaboration, preparing the needed energies for the realization 
of the grand work which is the diffusion of the faith in the world... . 
“He that can take it let him take it.” * This is the cry our voice raises 
to Catholic young men and women, taking the words of Christ to mean 
an invitation to esteem and practice virginity.® 


Speaking of religious in the apostolic constitution Sponsa 
Christi, Pius XII was pleased to proclaim the high regard the 
Church holds for those who have embraced the practice of vir- 
ginity: “The Church, the Spouse of Christ, from the beginning 
of its history has manifested with repeated facts and confirmed 
in clear documents, its sentiments of admiration and maternal 
love for virgins consecrated to God. Nor is there any need to 
embellish the statement, for Christian virgins—-who are the most 
glorious portion of the flock of Christ—are impelled by charity, 
abandoning preoccupations of the world and rising above it. But 
dangerous is the division of the heart that refuses to consecrate 
itself entirely to Christ, its true spouse, and to place its entire 
life, adorned with the beauty of all the virtues, at His service and 
that of His Church.” ® 

Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Ad catholici sacerdotii has fash- 
ioned a eulogy, no less laudatory of ecclesiastical celibacy: 


A certain connection between this virtue and the sacerdotal ministry 
can be seen by the light of reason alone: since “God is a Spirit” it is on- 
ly fitting that he who dedicates and consecrates himself to God’s service 
should in some way divest himself of the body. This law makes obligatory 
what might in any case almost be termed the moral exigency that springs 
from the gospels and Apostolic preaching. For the divine Master showed 
such esteem for chastity, and exalted it as something beyond the com- 
mon power, that He Himself was the Son of the Virgin Mother, florens 
Matris Virginis, and was brought up in the virgin family of Joseph and 
Mary; He showed special love for pure souls such as the two Johns— 
the Baptist and the Evangelist. The great Apostle Paul, faithful inter- 
preter of the New Law and of the mind of Christ, preached the in- 
estimable value of virginity in view of a more fervent service of God, 





7Matt. 19:12. 
8 AAS, XXXV (1943), p. 135 f. 
9 AAS, XLIII (1951), 5. 
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and gave the reason when he said: “He that is without wife is solicitious 
for that which belongs to the Lord, how he may please God.” ?° All 
this had an almost inevitable consequence: the first Christians felt the 
heavenly attraction of this virtue; they sought to be of the number of 
those “to whom it is given to take this word” and they spontaneously 
bound themselves to its observance." 

What We have said has been meant solely to exalt in the Lord some- 
thing We consider one of the purest glories of the Catholic priesthood; 
something which seems to Us to correspond to the desires of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and His purpose in regard to priestly souls.” 


No one therefore can excuse himself in saying that the Church 
is lacking in its development of this point. The pope has spoken 
with ample clarity and severity, which commands the serious at- 
tention of all. 

Apart from the words of the popes, the example of the saints 
instructs us well on this point of the pre-eminence of celibacy 
and virginity. The saints perceived the charm and the enchant- 
ment of virginity’s excellence. On July 23, 1891, St. Thérése of 
Lisieux wrote to her sister Celine: “Ah! what a grace to be a 
virgin, to be the bride of Jesus! It must indeed be beautiful, sub- 
lime, since the purest and the most intelligent of all creatures 
thought it better to remain a virgin than to become the mother 
of a God.” ® 


“New APOSTLES” OF MATRIMONY 


The proponents of new theories of matrimonial exaltation at- 
tempt to sustain their position with vain arguments. Virginity for 
them is a satisfaction sought in an egotistical spirit, which refuses 
to communicate self to others, and which procures happiness 
for self alone. 


Such an idea of virginity is false. The Holy Father, addressing 
religious dedicated to the education of youth, said on September 


10] Cor. 7:32. 

11 AAS, XXVIII (1946) 26 f. 

12 Ibid., p. 28. 

13 §t. Thérése of Lisieux, Collected Letters of St. Thérése (edited by Abbé 
Combs, translated into English by F. H. Sheed, Sheed and Ward, New York: 
1949), Letter CIX, p. 163 f. 
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15, 1951: “Chastity and virginity (which imply also the inner 
renunciation of all sensual affection) do not estrange souls from 
this world. They rather awaken and develop the energies need- 
ed for wider and higher offices beyond the limits of individual 
families. ‘Today there are many teaching and nursing sisters who, 
in the best sense of the word, are nearer to life than the average 
person in the world.” ++ 


Virginity, far from satisfying egoism, is the best preparation 
for the care of tremendous needs, which could not find solution 
in any other manner. Who would care for the old people, the 
sick, the orphans and foundlings? Even if religious did not ful- 
fill all such works of charity (which offer the best vindication of 
virginity to the world) religious virginity fully justifies itself by 
being a very appropriate means to make easier a total dedication 
to Christ, in order to be holy, as St. Paul says: “in body and 
spirit.” 


RESULTS OF AND REMEDIES FOR NATURAL SPIRITUALITY 


The praises of these “new apostles” for matrimony have sub- 
tracted large number of vocations from the religious life. ‘They 
also direct crude attacks upon the Christian idea of matrimony. 
An enormous amount of their literature (in some cases border- 
ing on pornography) is not adverse to dismissing the primary end 
of matrimony, the procreation and education of children. The 
“new apostles” have sought, by establishing pleasure as the sole 
norm of married life, to justify certain practices by their device 
of inverting values. Such practices the Church has always con- 
demned, and continues to condemn. The “apostles” disparage all 
restrictions imposed by Catholic morality, and then use this dis- 
paragement as a ruse to influence persons to abandon all such 
restrictions. 


The “apostles” claim that such restrictions are signs of Man- 
ichaeism and Jansenism, which must be banished from human 
society. The Holy Father raised his voice against this accusation 
in an allocution on October 29, 1951. The Pope; speaking to 


'4 The Catholic Mind, “On Educating Youth,” L (1952), 378. 
ST Cor. 7:34. 
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Catholic Italian mothers, said that the restrictions imposed by 
Catholic morality “did not contain anything which agreed with 
Manichaeism or Jansenism, as some wish to believe in order to 
justify themselves. These restrictions are simply a defense of the 
honor of Christian matrimony and the personal dignity of mar- 
ried persons.” 1° 

It should interest us to recall that St. Augustine also was ac- 
cused of Manichaeism by the Pelagians, as he himself states. 

We do not wish to enumerate the ultimate consequences of 
these new theories. Such an enumeration would offend pious ears. 
We merely wish to say that the “new apostles” have arrived at the 
point of exaltation, or as they say, “sublimation” of that which 
is the most animal in man. 


THE NEW DOcTRINES IN RETROSPECT 


We ought now to pause a moment in order to review at a 
glance the entire road travelled by the new doctrine. It begins by 
inflating mankind, filling it with pride and presumption. The 
next aim is to remove man from prayer and conversation with 
God. Then, it presumes to reform the Catholic doctrine on mat- 
rimony. Finally, it ends by glorifying the basest passions of man- 
kind, under the pretext of sublimating them in the interest of 
their grandiose ideals. One single taste of such bitter fruits is 
sufficient to gain an idea of the quality of the tree which produces 
them. 

The “new apostles” are moved by a detestable motive: free- 
dom of mankind from God. Human nature was wounded by 
original sin. The proud naturalist wishes to deny this fact. We 
have already learned of this motive from the mouth of St. Augus- 
tine, arguing against the Stoics. The grace of God is the single 
effective medicine for our ills. God does not grant grace to those 
pleased with or proud of themselves. He grants it to whomever 
humbly recognizes his miseries, and pleads for mercy. As Sacred 
Scripture says: “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble.” 38 


16 AAS, XLIII (1951), 853. 
17 Contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum ad Bonifatium; PL, 44, 549 ff. 
18 Jas. 4:6. 
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The most holy Virgin sings, moreover, in the Magnificat: “He 
hath shewed might in his arm: He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart. He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat and hath exalted the humble. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things: and the rich he hath sent away empty.” 

The proud man, deprived of God’s grace, immerses himself 
more and more in his sins, which his pride does not allow him 
to examine. As if to justify himself he concludes by saying that 
the satisfaction of his sensual inclinations is a good and useful 
thing for the achievement of other ends. To bolster his position 
he has coined the attractive formula: the sublimation of passion. 

We invite everyone to heed with the greatest docility this pro- 
nouncement of the Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius XII: “Insofar as 
one fully conforms, united with the Roman Pontiff, so much the 
more is one secure from any danger whatsoever.” *° 

There is no reason whatsoever, therefore, to be dazzled by 
these new doctrines which end in separating souls from God. As 
the Holy Father says, prayer is the atmosphere in which the soul 
breathes in its anxiety for perfection. Through prayer the soul 
estranges itself from the affairs of the world. It is surrounded by 
God and needs to draw strength and light from the mysteries of 
Christ. Such contact renews and strengthens all the virtues. It 
clarifies faith, makes hope strong, inflames charity, sheds tears 
in penance, gains victories for the Church, and saves innumerable 
souls. 





19 Luke 1:51-53. 


20 AAS, XXXVI (1944), 240. 











St. Thomas Influence on Piety 


Hieronymus Wilms, O.P. 


HE influence which St. Thomas’ writings have exerted on 

speculative theology has often been pointed out. Yet, not- 
withstanding the interrelation existing between the theoretical 
and practical—it would be singular indeed if a sweeping change 
in theory did not bring about some change in practice—no sim- 
ilar investigation has been carried out with respect to his influ- 
ence on the practical aspect of theology, on piety.t 

It is our objective to show, briefly and perhaps superficially, 
that Thomas did exert a definite influence on Christian piety. 
Obviously we do not have his personal piety in mind, even 
though his teaching is clearly reflected in his saintly life. But 
our concern here is rather with his influence on Christian piety 
in general, as it displays itself in souls desirous of leading a truly 
pious life. 

The theology of St. Thomas is eminently speculative in its 
nature. Unlike the speculations of his predecessors, and even 
those of his contemporaries, Bonaventure and Albert the Great, 
his teaching contains little of the emotional or imaginative to en- 
liven it and make it restful. Thomas offers only strictly scientific 
explanations. But this theological method, which offers an atmos- 
phere at first sight too rarefied for truly pious living, has none- 





1 Editor’s Note: The word here used by the author is to be understood in its 
modern signification, especially as it applied to that virtue rendering honor to 
God which the scholastics called “religion.”’ It is not to be understood as a trans- 
lation of the Latin pietas, which regards rather the relationship of children to 
parents. 
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theless proved advantageous—of advantage not only to religious 
living in general, but notably to the virtue of piety itself, as we 
shall show later on. 


SPECULATIVE TEACHINGS AND PIETY 


Among the teachings of the Angelic Doctor at variance with 
other theologians, many have direct and important bearing on 
piety. Thomas definitely opposed the much-favored doctrine 
which holds that the soul is an emanation of God, destined dur- 
ing a certain period of time to give forth light apart from God, 
and then once more to be absorbed in the essence of the Deity. 
This teaching, already found in the writings of Scotus Erigena 
and later propagated by Eckhart, appears again and again in the 
works of many theologians, even when stated less emphatically; 
Nicholas of Cusa, for example, will still teach it in his time. As 
a result of such persistent speculative support, some persons, even 
today, adhere to a belief in theosophy. Such a doctrine of em- 
anation, advancing as it does the theory that the natural man is 
of one and the same essence as the Godhead, would seem to lend 
itself favorably to piety: it provides an obvious impulse for striv- 
ing to become one with God. 

But Thomas mercilessly rules out the notion that God shares 
His essence with the human soul. The distinction between God 
and man, he insists, is definite. At the same time his positive 
teaching on the creation of the human soul emphasizes the close- 
ness of the relation between God and man. For not only is each 
individual soul a direct creation on the part of God; its contin- 
uance in existence (an existence naturally immortal) demands 
a prolongation of that divine creative action. According to St. 
Thomas it is this spiritual soul which determines one’s proper 
nature, which makes him man, and yet body and soul are at the 
same time essentially one and wholly interdependent. This teach- 
ing excludes the popular Platonic view, often regarded as neces- 
sary for true asceticism, which sees the soul imprisoned in the 
body, longing to be set free. 

Thomas avoided the fanciful flights of this older asceticism, 
which at times aimed at an almost violent separation of body and 
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soul through suicidal penances. To be sure, he points out, the 
soul longs for liberation from a body spiritually disabled by the 
wounds consequent upon original sin; but yet the soul after 
death naturally seeks reunion with its body—a desire to be real- 
ized after the Last Judgment when the souls of the just will be 
united with their bodies made glorious through the overwhelm- 
ing happiness of their union with God. More importantly than 
all this, however, the Angelic Doctor shows—and this is essential 
to true piety—that this final union with God does not consist in 
a merging with, or melting in, the divinity. On the contrary, it 
is man’s own contemplation of God’s truth and beauty which 
constitutes his ultimate happiness. And this contemplation, 
Thomas clearly teaches, is a gratuitous gift on the part of God, 
in no manner a requisite of man’s nature. 


SUPERNATURAL PRINCIPLES AND PIETY 


In the supernatural order Thomas’ doctrine on the union of 
sanctifying grace with the substance of the soul (supernatural 
virtues dwelling in, and modifying, the powers of the soul) 
brings every man in the state of grace close to the Godhead. He 
does not restrict these infused gifts of God to the three theol- 
ogical virtues alone. In the state of grace, he declares, man is 
likewise fitted out and adorned with all the moral virtues, free- 
ly given him by God. 

It is evident how opposed this teaching is to the superficially at- 
tractive doctrine of Peter Lombard, which holds that the Holy 
Ghost Himself is that love which unites the soul of the just man 
with God. St. Thomas refutes that tenet on the ground that it is 
we ourselves who love, rather than the Holy Ghost loving in us. 
For we personally desire to love God—else the act is not ours, 
but God’s. 

The Thomistic doctrine of the infusion of the supernatural 
moral virtues appears to lessen the incentive to virtuous striving. 
But in fact Thomas shows that the initiative of the individual 
Christian not only remains; it is strengthened in the light of this 
teaching. For the Christian must, by diligent acquisition of, and 
exercise of, the natural virtues, remove the hindrances to the 
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free play of supernatural virtue—obstacles not taken away by 
God’s generous infusion of virtue. Thus by virtuous living we 
must prove our gratitude to God and equip ourselves for an ever 
greater increase of love. 


Thomas speaks of only two kinds of supernatural principles 
of activity: the virtues and the gifts. Virtue—reason and will 
having been allowed to take the initiative—enables man to act 
divinely and with self-reliance. The gifts fit a man to receive the 
impulses of the Holy Spirit and correspond with them. The gifts 
as well as the virtues are bestowed on all the justified, even 
though the gifts also equip the Christian for the highest achieve- 
ments of piety in mystical contemplation. In teaching of this 
kind it would also appear that pious souls lose a special incentive 
for more perfect Christian living. If the gifts are given to all, can 
there be any notion of God’s special favor toward certain souls? 
And if that is removed, then there is no special corresponding 
obligation to thank the Giver of these prerogatives for His gen- 
erosity. 

As a matter of fact, ‘Thomas, whether cognizant of such an at- 
titude or not, accentuates the universality of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. All the justified are in possession of these gifts, all are 
enlightened and moved by the Holy Spirit in correspondence 
with them. But such gifts and such graces presuppose a high de- 
gree of love, which all can and should strive to attain. Man can 
blame only himself if he does not reach the heights of Christian 
piety to which God’s love would lead him. The divine equip- 
ment necessary for so sublime a conquest has been divinely given 
him, if he be in the state of grace. 


To some of the theologians of a later period St. Thomas’ the- 
ology of grace seemed irreconciliable with Christian piety. Does 
it not concede too much to fatalism, so destructive of Christian 
living? Far from it. For St. Thomas states (in effect): “Cooper- 
ate with sufficient grace, and efficacious grace will not be denied 
you.” This essential point has been overlooked by many, but it 
is a teaching which insures, on the one hand, against faintheart- 
edness and which inculcates, on the other hand, an effective 
antidote to pride. Suflicient grace tells a man that he can; hence 
he is to be blamed if he does not cooperate with it. Efficacious 
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grace says to him: It was God who made it possible for you to 
begin, to continue, and to complete this work; hence all honor 
belongs to Him. Far from being fatalistic, this doctrine is an as- 
sured means of progress in the life of piety. 

From all these examples it is clear that Thomas labored ben- 
eficially for the true unfolding of Christian piety. But this 
significant conclusion is powerfully emphasized when we con- 
sider the influence of his doctrine on the virtue of piety itself. 


St. THOMAS’ DOCTRINE ON PIETY 


This virtue—called in Latin religio—is assigned first place 
among the moral virtues inasmuch as it approaches more closely 
than the others to the theological virtues: It enables and inclines 
a man to render to God the honor that is due to Him. As an in- 
fused moral virtue, it presupposes faith, hope, and charity, be- 
sides requiring the services of the other moral virtues as well. 

Two of the chief functions of piety are dedication and prayer 
—devotio et oratio. An attribute characteristic of every true 
Christian, piety concerns priests and religious in particular, be- 
cause they before all are expected to excel in giving honor to 
God. Since, in a certain sense, this virtue coincides with holiness 
of life, it is one of the qualities expressly investigated in the 
process of every beatification. 

Differing with the Fathers and with Augustinian theology, 
Thomas classifies piety as a virtue of the intellectual appetite— 
the will. This is in perfect harmony with his speculative theol- 
ogy. The teachings which he there rejects—the theory of emana- 
tion, the generation of human souls, and the multiform essences 
in man—all this he condemns on scientific grounds as contra- 
dictory to sound reason and to revelation. That piety (as we have 
seen ) was ostensibly made to suffer thereby did not disconcert 
the Angelic Doctor. He would not countenance a piety resting 
on false foundations; like a structure erected on sand, it would 
collapse when storms came upon it. 

It has been said that Thomas’ theology is alarmingly reason- 


able; that anyone who admits one of his principles finds himself 
taken hold of and carried from conclusion to conclusion, until 
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he either accepts the whole Thomistic doctrine or is forced to 
reject the original principles altogether. The general truth of 
this statement finds particlar application with respect to the “‘in- 
tellectuality” of Thomas’ approach to the virtue of piety. Could 
one fail to note the highly intellectual aspect of that wondrous 
hymn of praise, the sequence of the Mass of Corpus Christi? In 
this masterpiece he sums up the whole of the theology of the 
Eucharist; free of all exaggeration, solidly doctrinal, its beauty 
little depends on picturesque language or even on images for 
the sake of illustration. Consider also the usual prayers of thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion—the Gratias tibi ego, omnipotens 
aeterne Deus of St. Thomas and the Transfige, O dulcissime Jesu 
of St. Bonaventure. One might be tempted to say: How cold the 
first! How warm the second! But it would be more correct to 
say: How overwhelming the first! How deep-felt the second! 
Thomas convinces us, and then bids us pray. Bonaventure puts 
on our lips words which he has experienced in ecstatic moments; 
we stammeringly repeat them, wishing it were as we say. 


The intellectuality of Thomistic teaching had a restraining in- 
fluence on piety for a long time. People had become accustomed 
to the earlier method and were loath to dispense with its appeal 
to the feelings, its picturesque language and poetic buoyancy. 
Shortly after his death a season of piety flowered in Germany 
quite foreign to the teaching of the great theologian. ‘The leaders 
of this school were three Dominicans: Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso. 
The saintly Suso, to be sure, was eager to follow “‘the clear light, 
the beloved St. Thomas, the Teacher’—but because his superi- 
ors desired it. In his conferences and writings, which easily made 
him the most influential teacher in the art of pious Christian 
living in Germany, it is clear that his line of thought was still 
that of the old school. 

This period of religious fervor was, however, of short dura- 
tion. The usual reasons given for its impermanence—the epidem- 
ic known as the “black death” which swept over central Europe 
in the middle of the fourteenth century; the confusion occasioned 
by the Western Schism; the hasty repair of the leakage in reli- 
gious houses by the admission of unsuitable candidates—these 
may not sufficiently account for the fact. For the school itself, it 
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would almost seem, was dedicated to an ideal not resting on 
right reason, as St. Thomas had shown. 

Thomistic principles of piety were not put into general prac- 
tice until near the end of the fourteenth century, when the in- 
ternal “reform” of the Dominicans was begun. St. Catherine of 
Siena was a leader of the movement; Blessed Raymond of Capua 
seconded and promoted it. In Germany he was supported by 
Conrad of Prussia, John Nider, and John Meyer. Comparing the 
writings of Meyer with those of Suso, we become immediately 
aware of a tremendous difference. Suso speaks from the fullness 
of his poetic soul; Meyer, sober and dispassionate, presents argu- 
ments resting on reason. Later, under the leadership of Capreolus, 
the Order became earnestly interested in the doctrine of ‘Thomas 
and gradually succeeded in making its dogmas bear on the piety 
of the faithful. The principles which set forth the manner of 
God’s nearness to man and man’s ever nearer approach to God 
soon began to gain ground among the devout. Then were reason 
and will accorded their rightful place over sentiment and poetic 
language. 


‘THOMISTIC PIETY 


Thomas thought of piety as adding to the effectiveness of 
justice and he assigned it to the faculty of the will. Thus he gives 
it, as it were, precedence over all the other moral virtues. But 
such honoring does not resolve the difficulty which results: for 
how can a virtue belonging to the will have prayer as one of its 
foremost functions? And how can contemplation—which is con- 
sidered a highly intellectual form of prayer—be then said to be- 
long to the virtue of piety? Scotus finds a way out of this difficulty 
by making prayer an exclusively willing activity. But ‘Thomas 
holds that piety—including prayer—although proper to the will, 
widens out to all the other faculties, taking their activities into 
its service. 

On the physical side prayer is and remains an activity of the 
intellect, but it receives its final and essential formation from 
piety, because this virtue calls reason into service and directs the 
intellect to the worship owed to God. The same is true of that 
highest form of prayer where man perceives God’s extraordinary 
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workings through grace in the soul—sees these so clearly that he 
becomes convinced of the divine presence and rejoices in that 
presence. Contemplation is thus prayerful piety, the result of the 
gift of wisdom bestowed by the Holy Ghost. 


The element of the will in Thomistic piety does not, however, 
imply only an apparent antithesis to prayer; it opposes—and this 
at first sight—a piety which rests on sentiment and feelings, such 
as that designedly fostered by the Augustinian school. In the 
language of the scholastics, ‘Thomas places piety in the will-as- 
will—in the free will, the will as influenced by the reasonable- 
ness of an action. It is in this way that the will becomes the agent 
of justice; and hence it is in this way that it is the support of 
piety, foremost daughter of justice. Many had expected the An- 
gelic Doctor to assign piety to the will as expressive of the very 
nature of an appetitive power—the will proceeding from im 
pulse, spontaneously; in short, a will moved by sentiment and 
feelings. Augustinian piety seems to come from the heart. It is 
affection-imbued, and moves naturally, almost of necessity, to 
action. How calculating, how subtle when compared with this 
must a piety residing in the will-as-will appear! 





And yet it must not be overlooked that ‘Thomas did indeed 
take cognizance of the affections and gave them due consideration 
in his teachings on the virtues. He held the will to be of such 
importance that he assigned to it the highest of the theological 
virtues, charity. Enthroned there, this virtue is to supply whatever 
is wanting and needful to the other virtues in spontaneity, natur- 
alness, impulse, inclination, ardor, warmth. Charity is to perme- 
ate all, rule and govern all. Charity is the life-giving, determin- 
ing principle of all the virtues, even of piety. In view of this 
doctrine, there would apparently be little difference in practice 
between Augustinian and Thomistic piety; and the opposition 
previously mentioned becomes correspondingly less real. 

It is clear, however, that the earlier piety was pronouncedly 
personal, subjective—indeed, one may say, eager and self-seek- 
ing. Its essential query was: How can I come to God? How be- 
come one with Him? To this question pantheistic Neoplatonism 
gave its answer: Look within yourself; there you shall find Him. 
And since man according to this philosophy has part in the divine 
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essence, the way was plainly evident. Scotus Erigena and Eckhart 
followed this way, for they had become tinged with the panthe- 
istic error. But others also, not caught in the meshes of panthe- 
istic teaching, walked the same way, remembering the rapture of 
St. Paul and the vision of Moses. Flight from the world, the mon- 
astic life, asceticism, seclusion, meditation—these all received a 
peculiar coloration when viewed in the light of such teachings. 
Pious souls of this school, following a piety which became increas- 
ingly individualistic, frequently fell out of line with their fel- 
lows. Not without reason were they looked upon as disturbing 
elements in a religious community. 

St. Thomas too asked the questions: How can I come to God? 
How can I give honor and glory to Him? But it is in the realms 
of hope and of love that he sees piety exercised, for he designates 
it as a phase of justice. His clear meaning is that piety should be 
enlightened by faith and spurred on by love—that it should be 
characterized by a duty-directed justice. 

Are we here stressing the point that genuine piety is best fos- 
tered by exactness to duty? There is need of caution in answering 
such a question. In the Augustinian school there lurked the 
danger of too great subjectivity because of eagerness to arrive at 
the goal, union with God. The teaching of St. Thomas, on the 
contrary, considered objectively, furthers the virtue of piety by 
a close application to what is of rule and precept, not what is 
the product of individual “enthusiasm.” If, in consequence, the 
Thomistic school harbors the possibility of adhering too closely 
to the means and thereby becoming narrow-minded and punctil- 
ious in their use, it yet provides a sure and safe path to union 
with God. 

For enthusiasm is not long-lived. It does not long endure. The 
Augustinian method was based on enthusiasm; backsliding on 
the part of its advocates was, in consequence, to be expected. 
Such ardor as it demanded could not last, for the powers of the 
soul—nay, even bodily strength—could not long withstand such 
exertion. In that respect a piety founded on the intellect, on the 
will, and on duty has a definite advantage. By nature it is en- 
during and lasting—as enduring and lasting as the principles of 
the man who providentially provided the intellectual foundation 
for its practice and exercise. 
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t And for this reason St. Thomas can truly be called a father 
- § of true Christian piety; it is one of his most important contribu- 
7 tions to the spiritual life of the Christian. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


OME of the outstanding names in the field of mental health 
S in this country were on the faculty of the three pastoral psy- 
chology workshops held during the summer at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minnesota. Each of the three weekly ses- 
sions of forty clergyman participants was guided by two 
psychiatrist lecturers and four seminar leaders, qualified by 
training and experience in the field of mental health. Among 
the pastoral problems discussed were punishment in home and 
school; difficulties of old age; anxiety, scrupulosity, and guilt; aid 
for the mentally retarded; development of normal personality; 
and interviewing procedures. The Institute for Mental Health 
was established in January, 1954, at St. John’s University be- 
cause of the need for cooperation and understanding between 
religious leaders and professional therapists in the problems of 
mental illnesses. 


PsyCHIATRIC EXAMINATION OF THE RELIGIOUS APPLICANT 


The Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convocation oj the 
Vocational Institute, now available at the University of Notre 
Dame Press, contains a paper given by Frank J. Ayd, M.D., on 
“Types Suited or Unsuited for Religious Vocation” in whici 
is stressed the necessity for a competent psychiatric examination 
of applicants for entrance into religious life. 
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Having had considerable experience with both testing and psychiatric 
interviewing, it is my considered opinion that until a practical, reliable 
battery of tests is devised suitable for screening religious, we should rely 
on competent psychiatrists to interview religious applicants. Furthermore, 
I should like to add, the judgment of the psychiatrist with regard to the 
applicant’s mental status should be accepted as readily as the internist’s 
opinion of his physical health. Included in this series of cases on which 
this report is based are not a few cases where the psychiatrist’s opinion 
was overruled and the applicant accepted, only to be dismissed for psy- 
chiatric reasons at a later date. 

The psychiatric examination of a religious applicant should take 
place as soon after he or she applies as is practical. ‘This should be con- 
ducted by a Catholic psychiatrist preferably, although a non-Catholic 
psychiatrist should be utilized whenever the necessity arises. The object 
of the psychiatric examination is to procure men and women who are 
without psychiatric disorders of such a degree of severity as to make it 
impossible for them to live an effective religious life. Thus the psychiatric 
examination has a dual purpose, i.e., the selection of those who will ad- 
just to the religious life and the detection and elimination of those un- 
suited for such a life. 

The psychiatric examination should be entrusted only to a psychiatrist. 
He is the only person, by virtue of his training and experience, qualified 
to adequately evaluate the mental health of people. His examination is 
necessarily time consuming for it entails a review and an evaluation of 
an individual’s heredity, biologic make-up, environmental training, in- 
tellectual endowment and capacity to adapt to the stresses and vicissi- 
tudes of life. 


SUMMA OF THE, CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Those who must in large part strive after perfection without 
the aid of a competent spiritual director will rejoice over the 
publication of the second volume of the Summa of the Christian 
Life, by Fray Louis of Granada, a recognized master among 
Dominican ascetical writers. This volume, the fifth in the Cross 
and Crown Series of Spirituality, truly fulfills its purpose as a 
guide for the formation of the perfect Christian. Typical of its 
practicality is Chapter IX on “Safeguards Against Sin.” After 
pointing out the effects of sin Fray Louis suggests the following 
safeguards and the effective means of carrying them out: the 
firm resolution never to sin; avoidance of the occasions of sin; 
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resisting temptation in the very beginning; reception of the sac- 
raments; the examination of conscience, particularly with regard 
to one dominant fault; frequent prayer; pious works; silence and 
recollection; and the avoidance of venial sin and detachment 
from the world. 


CARMELITE SPIRITUAL QUARTERLY 


Cross AND CROWN extends a sincere welcome to Spiritual Life 
and congratulations to its editors, the Discalced Carmelite Fath- 
ers. The institution of this new quarterly was undertaken to 
answer the “demand for a more specific and adequate fulfill- 
ment” of the Carmelite contemplative vocation in the mystical 
body of Christ. The Editor, Father William of the Infant Jesus, 
lists some of their objectives in his “Apology for a New Maga- 
zine”’: 

. To stimulate thought. 
“think” the world. 
. To “make” contemplatives. 
transmit our heritage (Teresian Spirituality). 
. To provide spiritual direction for an elite, for leaders and 
for all who desire to intensify their spiritual lives. 
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Adherence to these objectives will insure for the new quarter- 
ly a vast audience. 





Book Reviews 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

By Louis of Granada, O.P. 

Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 

Herder, Vol. I, 234 pages, $4.00; Vol. II, 428 pages, $4.95. 


These two volumes are the fourth and fifth numbers in the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality. The third volume will be published within 
a short time. 

Venerable Louis of Granada lived and wrote during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, a contemporary of another great mystical writer, 
St. Teresa of Avila. He stands out as one of the foremost, and most 
prolific of all Dominican writers on the spiritual life. The Spaniards 
used to say of him that he wrote for the “wives of carpenters.” Beneath 
the implied scorn of the phrase is found the acknowledgment that Louis 
accomplished his lofty aim to bring the meaning of the life of grace to 
the greatest possible number of souls, to inspire even the simplest faith- 
ful with a taste for virtue and holiness. 


Among the fifty odd published works of Fray Louis sixteen deal ex- 
plicitly with spiritual theology. For’ many centuries his Sinners’ Guide 
has ranked as a spiritual classic. His best and most comprehensive work 
is this Summa of the Christian Life, not available in English translation 
until now. Here he displays himself for what he wished and labored to 
be—a theologian for the laity. He has followed the plan of the great 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas almost article by article, to provide a 
practical spiritual exposition of the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
There is one underlying theme throughout the three volumes of this 
synthesis—every Christian is a knight militant of Christ who must live 
a life with Christ; be identified with Him through His grace which is 
communicated through the sacraments. The objective of the spiritual 
program of Fray Louis is even more important today in America than 
it was in the Spain of his day. Every Christian must be awakened from 
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spiritual sleep, made to desire to live as a disciple of Christ; shown how 
to lead a supernatural life, and taught how to employ the instruments 
of perfection which are his Christian heritage. 

In the first volume of this Summa there is an exposition from the 
viewpoint of practical spirituality of God’s existence and perfections, and 
of the marvels of His creation. This corresponds to the speculative 
considerations of the first part of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This is prefaced by a general introduction which gives details of the 
life and works of Fray Louis and of his influence not only in the history 
of Christian spirituality, but also in the fields of culture, reform, and 
government, both ecclesiastical and civil. The author himself gives the 
most lucid explanation of his project. He had long desired to see a book 
which would treat of the formation of the perfect Christian, a kind of 
summary of everything which pertains to the Christian life. One pas- 
sage of his prologue will prove the adaptability of his work to the needs 
of contemporary Catholics of every class. He points out that in the early 
Church preaching was of itself sufficient to preserve and increase the 
love of virtue in the faithful. But “today many priests content them- 
selves with the administration of the sacraments and the celebration of 
Mass. Hence, the greater the lack in preaching, the greater the necessity 
of supplying for this deficiency by good books of spiritual reading.” It 
is no exaggeration to hold that there has been a great dearth of spiritual 
reading and meditation among present-day Catholics, especially among 
the laity. Undoubtedly this is because they have not been aroused to the 
necessity of such spiritual work, and have not had a sufficiency of spirit- 
ual books suited to their requirements. 

The second volume of the translation of the Summa of Venerable 
Louis has just been published. It follows the plan of the second part of 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, and treats of man’s search for per- 
fect happiness, and the means by which he can reach his goal, chiefly 
through the practice of the theological and moral virtues. Human science 
and philosophy can never provide the rules for a good life. Science alone 
can never discover the true end of human life, and hence much less 
can it ever help man in his quest for the happiness for which he was 
created and redeemed. Modern man is immersed in vanity and seeks 
after lies, thinking he can find his rest in the false gods of modern liv- 
ing. Very aptly Fray Louis observes: “We seem to act as an obstinate 
woman who loves a worthless man, who frolics with her at his pleasure, 
but mistreats her every day; and yet, despite such monstrous treatment 
she still pursues him.” This is the lesson of the Summa and of Christ: 
We shall live in misery until we go to God. 

The path to perfect love of God is the path of virtue, more particular- 
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ly of the virtue of charity. All of the obstacles which prevent man from 
seeking and uniting himself to God arise from self-love, against which 
charity wages relentless warfare. It is this self-love which blinds man to 
God, by causing him to seek after created goods excessively and un- 
lawfully. ““Make me love Thee, Lord.” Until the servant of God has 
learned to say this prayer in sincerity and humility there is no possibil- 
ity of starting out on the way of perfection. 

In the fifth book of the second volume Fray Louis concludes with a 
practical consideration of the moral virtues. He tells us that prudence 
is to the spiritual life what eyes are to the body; that justice makes a 
man a judge of himself, merciful to his neighbor, and a true servant of 
God; that without fortitude a Christian can do as little as a blacksmith 
without his hammer. Louis remarks very simply that every form of in- 
temperance “makes youth foolish and old age wretched.” 

These few examples suffice to point out the practicality of the medi- 
tations of the Summa, and to show that the message of the holy Domin- 
ican mystic who wrote for carpenters’ wives should continue to exert a 
forceful and healthy spiritual impact on those who seek their God 
through the misty mazes of modern living. Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
has done a splendid job of retaining the force and emphasis of the orig- 
inal Spanish in this translation. 


Joun Leonarp CaLianan, O.P. 


THE PERFECTION OF MAN BY CHARITY 
By H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. 
B. Herder Book Co., 246 pages, $3.50. 

For many years Father Reginald Buckler’s spiritual writings have been 
aiding dedicated souls in their ascent to God. The Perfection of Man by 
Charity is one of the truly fundamental treatises left our times by those 
who have immediately preceded us. For many years this volume, previ- 
ously published also under the title Spiritual Perfection through Charity, 
has been out of print. The publishers deserve the praise of all interested 
in spiritual growth for their re-issue of this thoroughly Thomistic classic. 

The new edition retains the valuable features of the old, especially 
its emphasis on the truth that “the whole work of our perfection is re- 
duced to the development of the one central virtue of love, namely, the 
habit of divine charity. . . .” Union with God is our ultimate end, the 
attainment of perfection our proximate goal. Essentially man’s perfec- 
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tion is placed in charity, both affective and effective. Without this habit 
of love disposed to its acts there can be no union with God, and it alone 
contains radically all other goods that the soul can wish for. Accidental- 
ly and instrumentally other qualities are necessary for perfection, for 
without the commandments of God and of the Church, prayer and mor- 
tification, the sacraments, the moral virtues regulating the passions, the 
soul cannot be called perfect. This “accidental” perfection is so neces- 
sary that without it the soul must be compared to a watch without a 
carefully-formed and well-adjusted interior mechanism. 












Of the many valuable chapters, those on religious perfection and on 
prayer and on mortification will no doubt be found to be especially help- 
ful. To see the vows and the external observances of religious life out- 
lined in the rule and constitutions as effective instrumental means of 
perfection, removing the obstacles that stand in the way, will be to see 
these in their proper light as means to an end. The need of prayer for 
the nourishment of charity, and of the active and passive purifications 
for its development is brought out in the same orderly fashion as is the 
material in the chapters dealing with the life of charity. 












It is refreshing to see the way in which the author uses the inspired 
word of Scripture to drive home his points. The early Fathers of the 
Church, the Doctors of the Middle Ages, and the saints and spiritual 
writers of the centuries immediately past—all are used to emphasize the 
principal theme of the volume: “the Spirit of God works in us through 
the medium of His own virtue of love . . . thus governing us according 
to our nature, which moves by means of love, freely, readily, and sweet- 
ly.” It would be hard to find a more orderly and inspirational study of 
perfection and of the life of charity, valuable for all, clergy, religious, 
and the laity sincerely desiring knowledge and love of God and His way 
of perfection. 












Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


THE MISSION OF ST. CATHERINE 
By Martin S. Gillet, O.P. 
Translated by Sister M. Thomas Lopez, O.P. 
Herder, 222 pages, $3.95. 

This is the fourth volume in the Cross AND Crown SERIES OF Jf 
Spirirva.iry. It is not a biography of the Saint; rather it has to do with 
her Dominican vocation, the field of her apostolate, the sources of her 
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doctrine, and the secret of her mission and extraordinary life. The author, 
Master General of the Order of Preachers from 1929 to 1946, Titular 
Archbishop of Nicaea and Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities until his death in 1951, was a master in 
Dominican spirituality, thoroughly conversant with the scholarly and crit- 
ical studies devoted to the life of St. Catherine in the previous thirty 
years, and eminently fitted to deal with a subject requiring historical 
scholarship, critical acumen, sound doctrine, theological competency, and 
a keen appreciation of mysticism and mystical phenomena. 

The book was completed in 1944 and published early in 1946. Its 
appearance in English is most welcome. It gives meaning to, and renders 
comprehensible, earlier and even more recent lives of the Saint. One is 
enabled in The Mission of St. Catherine to see the forest, despite the 
trees. And there are many trees in Catherine’s life. She was and still is 
quite a controversial figure. Her contemporaries, even in the Dominican 
Order, were either for or against her. In that she resembled her divine 
Master; and in our own day, one cannot be indifferent to her. Even her 
admirers in their efforts to understand her extraordinary personality and 
life, have often misinterpreted her character or distorted her mission. She 
has been presented as a pious but hallucinated witch or pathological ex- 
trovert; a simple child with impractical ideals and ideas who had noth- 
ing to offer a world in chaos but her prayers; a diplomat and statesman 
of the highest order; a meddler in affairs that were. beyond her ken and 
métier. Even her loyalty to her Dominican family and to her calling has 
been questioned. In fact, a covert attempt was made to attribute to 
Catherine doctrines that would pave the way for making her the patron 
saint of the new theology. And quite recently she is ludicrously made 
to depend upon an obstinate, recalcitrant, and anti-intellectual Francis- 
can Spiritual for much of her doctrine. 

It is consoling—refreshing and encouraging too—that little of this 
pseudo-scholarship, fantasy, and nonsense has found an echo in English 
publications. The editors and publishers of the Cross AND CRown SErR- 
IES OF SPIRITUALITY have chosen wisely. 

Pére Gillet, in a masterly synthesis, portrays the origin and develop- 
ment of Catherine’s vocation; he points out the authentic source of her 
teaching and of her apostolate; and he manifests how admirably the 
Dominican hallmark and ideal, contemplare et aliis tradere contemplata, 
found realization and expression in her life. His book should serve as an 
official introduction to one of the most marvelous women of the whole 
Christian era, and it most assuredly affords an initiation into her sub- 
lime, yet so simple doctrine that is as much needed in our day as it was 
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in her own. Priests, religious, laity—all will find inspiration and a chal- 
lenge in its pages. It may, and it should, create a demand for a new and 
complete translation of Catherine’s Dialogue, and a translation of all of 
her Letters. The former is obtainable currently only in abridged form, 
and the latter (a choice selection only) has long been out of print. In 
any event, the translator has rendered an admirable service in making 
available to English readers an authentic picture of the most practical 
and most moving of the Dominican mystics. 


James BERNARD WALKER, O.P. 
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